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Inquiry Is Sought |Growth in Prison Population 





As a Competitor Number of Women Committed in Last Three 


Years Is Reduced, Says Bureau of Census 


House Rules Committee /Ap- 


proves Proposal to Investi- 
gate Federal Competition 
With Private Industry 


Remedial Legislation 
To Be Recommended 


Protests of Business Groups 
Cited Against Engaging in 
Retail, Wholesale and Manu- 
facturing Activities 


Gompetition by the Federal Govern- 
ment with private industry would be in- 
vestigated by a specially created House 
Committee, charged with the responsibil- 
ity of investigating all questions in rela- 
tion to such competion with a view to 


recommending by Dec. 15, next, legisla- 
tion to such competition with a view to 
under a resolution unanimously approved 
by the House Committee on Rules May 24. 

While the date for consideration of the 
resolution for this sweeping inquiry was 
not announced, the resolution may be 
called up at any time, and the purpose of 
the Committee is to bring it up on the 
floor as promptly as possible with a view 
to immediate action. 


s Text of Redrafted Resolution 


The resolution is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Shannon (Dem.), of Kansas 
City, Mo., and the Committee’s action fol- 
lowed testimony before it by Mr. Shannon, 
who cited instances of Government com- 
petition and showed exhibits, and Repre- 
sentative Horr (Rep.), of Seattle, Wash., 
who presented telegrams from mercantile 
organizations in his State asking his sup- 
port of the Shannon resolution. 

Redrafted from the original form of the 
Shennon resolution (H. Res. 214), the res- 
olution as reported by the Rules Commit- 
tee follows in full text: 

“Resolved, that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be, and he 1s 
hereby, authorized to appoint a special 
committee to be composed of five mem- 
bers for the purpose of investigating Gov- 
ernment competition with private enter- 
prise and all other questions in relation 
thereto that would aid the Congress in 
any necessary remedial legislation. 


Recommendations Sought 


“The Committee shall report to the 
House not later than Dec. 15, 1932, the re- 
sult of its investigation, together with such 
recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

“That said special committee or any sub- 
committee thereof is authorized to sit and 
act at such times and places within the 
United States whether or not the House 
is sitting, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to employ such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require the attendance 

such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, by 
subpoena or otherwise, to take such testi- 
mony, to have such printing and binding 
done, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems necessary, and such expenses 
thereof shall be paid on vouchers ordered 
by said committee and approved by the 
chairman thereof. 


Witnesses Required to Answer 

“Subpoenas shall be issued under the 
signature of the chairman and shall be 
served by any person designated by him. 
The chairman of the committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

“Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
willfully makes default, or who, having 
appeared, refuses to answer any question 
pertinent to the investigation heretofore 
authorized shall be held to the penalties 
provided by section 102 of the revised 
statutes of the United States.” 

The Shannon resolution as originally 
introduced May 7 set forth the background 
of the proposed investigation and the 
substantive part in effect like the one 
reported by the Rules Committee. In 
the preambles the original resolution said 
protests have been received from com- 
munities against the entrance of Govern- 
ment into business in direct and unfair 
competition with its citizens and declared 
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Senate Group to Vote 
On Stabilization Bill 


Will Decide on Measure at Its 
Session on May 31 


Decision for or against the Goldsborough 
bill (H. R. 11499), for restoring and main- 
taining the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, will be made by the Senate Banking 


and Currency Committee May 31, it was 
decided by the Committee May 24 at an 
executive session, which was held to dis- 
cuss the bill following a series of hearings. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, Chairman, in an oral statement ex- 
pressed the betief that + majority of the 
Committee favor some type of inflation 
and that a measure “along this line” will 
be favorably reported by the Committee 
at its May 31 meeting. Some changes in 
the bill may be considered, he explained, 
stating that an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute had been discussed. 

“I favor some inflation,” Senator Nor- 
beck said, “and I will do my best to get 
some legislation of this character at this 
session of Congress. I favor the Golds- 
borough bill with or without amendments.” 
Regarding the possibility of enactment of 
such legislation, he called attention to the 
present congested condition of the Senate 
calendar. 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, stated 
orally that he will propose an amendment 
to the Goldsborough bill by which the 
Government would issue a special series 
of bonds. Through this, he explained, 
stabilization might be brought about bui 
it would be a diffusive instead of a cen- 
tralized stabilization. He said that he 
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HE number admitted to State and 

Federal prisons and reformatories in 
1931 increased 7.5 per cent from the pre- 
vious year, a reduction in the rate of in- 
crease from a 12.1 per cent gain from 
1929 to 1930, according to a Bureau of 
the Census statement issued as of May 
25 by the Department of Commerce. The 
number of. prisoners admitted to the in- 
stitutions in 44 States and the District of 
Columbia was 70,966 in 1931, 66,013 in 1930 
and 58,906 in 1929. 

The number of women admitted to pris- 
ons and reformatories has been declining 
in the last three years, while the num- 
ber of men has been steadily rising, it was 
stated. There were 60.6 prisoners ad- 
mitted for each 100,000 of the general pop- 
ulation in 1931, exclusive of Alabama, Ga., 
Idaho and Mississippi. _The 1929 ratio 
Was 51.2. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Department of Commerce makes 
the following preliminary annonucement 
of the results of the 1931 annual census of 





Visual Broadcasting 
In Laboratory Stage, 
Declares Mr. Lafount 


Radio Commissioner Urges 
Manufacturers to Provide 
Service for Maintenance 
Of Normal Receivers 


Chicago, Ill, May 24.—The Federal 
Radio Commission is not yet convinced 
that television has emerged from the 
laboratory or ready “to matriculate into 
the more severe course of adult enter- 
tainment and education,” it was stated | 
here today by Harold A. Lafount, member | 
of the Commission, in an address before 
the annual convention and trade show 


of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association. | 


Mr. Lafount also told the manufacturers 
that in his judgment “a real weakness” 





in thgir present marketing plan lies in 
their failure to provide service for radio 
sets. 

Im Installments 

“Your responsibility,” he said, “must 
ae cease when the receiving set is paid 
or.” 

He said he believed that more than one- 
half of the 17,000,000 radio receiving sets 
in this country are improperly installed, 
and declared that this is partly due to 
the fgilure of manufacturers and distrib- 
utor:! 
chasers. 

The Commissioner congratulated the 
radio manufacturers upon their initiative 
and optimism in anticipating normal busi- 
ness while “some people are talking de- 
pression and unsatisfactory business con- 
ditions.” 

Business Confidence Approved 


“I believe you are right,” he said. “The 
evidences of a return to normal business 


conditions ar@as obvious as the budding | 


trees are a sure sign of the approach of 
Spring. 

“Your record of achievement is an in-+ 
spiring one, and undoubtedly your op- 
timism and faith in America will be an 
inspiration and a blessing to more timid 
souls who have retired and are not now 
willing to také.a chance.. Your noble ex- 
ample may brace them up and strengthen 
their backbones. 

“The fact that you have on display here 
more new preducts than at any period 
during the past five years speaks volumes 
for your vision and confidence in the 
future. It is just such courage and fore- 
sight, as you are manifesting, that will 
win this war against depressien and un- 
employment. 

Providers of Common Welfare 


“In prov: 17,000,000 homes with re- 
ceiving sets*ethe latest-estimate—you have 
contributed much towibe advancement of 
our Nation, provid: as you have, a 
marvelous v@hicle for dissemination of 
vital news @@ncerning our public welfare, 


for stimulating music appreciation and) 


providing entertainment, education and 

diversion for our people in their own 

homes and at very little cost. 
“Although our broadcasters are 


teresting, \instructive, educational, 
helpful programs, there is still room for 
improvement and expansion. 

“To make the most of the radio facili- 
ties at our disposa®, there must be absolute 
cooperation between manufacturers, 
broadcasters, and the Government. A 


| modern tramsmitters is useless unless re- 
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Broaden 


A=5 particularly designing, is play- 
ing am increasing role in American 
business, and affords a fertile field for 
professional training, Dr. Walter F. 
Greenleaf, specialist at the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, stated orally May 24 
upon completion of a study of “art as 
@ career.” 
More than 175,000 artists are engaged 
in the United States, he said, and many 
of these are giving their entire time to 





designing. The following additional ih- , 


formation was supplied by Dr. Green- 
leaf: 

Art of a high order is now being ex- 
pressed in manufactured goods and in 
the creation of 20th century styles in 
the United States. There are season- 
ally new creations, whether they be in 
respect to textiles, pritning, advertising, 
publ , general advertising, or even 
wind designs. 

The United States is now becoming 
less dependent on European art cre- 
ations. Initiative is being developed 


give proper explanations to pur- |, 


‘way | 
out frontin the matter of providing in- | 
and | 


perfect allocation and the use of ultra| 


‘Dexeglopment of Art 


State and Federal prisons and reforma- 
tories. 

Detailed statistics have been received 
for 44 States and the District of Columbia, 
covering 98 State prisons and reforma- 
tories, 6 Federal prisons, and 9 Federal 
prison camps, out of a total of 117 of all 
kinds of State and Federal penal insti- 
tutions. No reports for 1931 have been 
received from the State prisons of Idaho 
and Mississippi and only partial reports 
from the Alabama and Georgia State 
prisons. 

The table shows that the institutions 
reporting for 1931 had a total of 170,966 
prisoners received from courts during the 
year, as compared with 66,013 in 1930, and 
58,906 in 1929. An increase of 7.5 per 
cent was shown from 1930 to 1931 and a 
larger increase of 12.1 per cent between 
1929 and 1930. In 1931 there were 68,091 
male prisoners received and 2,875 females. 
The males showed a continuous increase 
for the three years, while the number 
of females committed steadily decreased. 

For the United States in 1931, exclusive 
of Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, and Missis- 
sippi there were 60.6 prisoners admitted 
from courts per 100,000 of the general 
population as compared with 51.2 in 1929. 

The table also presents the number of 
discharges from State and Federal prisons 
and reformatories by method of discharge 
and by States for the years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931. The figures in the total col- 
umn include, in addition to expiration of 
sentence and paroled, the following other 
methods of discharge: Pardoned, com- 


; muted, escaped, died, executed, released by 


court order, and other methods. Of the 
total number discharged in 1931, 34,745, or 
50.8 per cent, were paroled and 25,367, or 
37.1 per cent, were discharged on expira- 
tion of sentence. 

A continuous increase is shown for the 
total prisoners discharged as well as for 
those whose sentence expired and those 
who were paroled. The increase in the 
number of prisoners paroled was greater 
from 1929 to 1930, 22.3 per cent, than from 
193 to 1931 when it was 17.7 per cent. 

Of the 1931 discharges 65,178 were males 
and 3,207 were females. 

The above statistics have been obtained 


|from reports furnished to the Bureau of 


the Census by the wardens of the dif- 
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Surtaxes on Duties 


Proposed in Japan 








Tariff Board Advises Diet to 
Raise Levies to Point of 
Yen Depreciation 





Approval of a 35 per cent surtax on all 
specific duties, which about equals the de- 


preciation of the yen, has been approved 
by the Japanese Tariff Investigation Com- 
mission and recommended to the Diet, 
according to a Department of Commerce 
statement May 24. 

Japan was the fourth best customer of 
the United States last year, buying goods 
valued at nearly $156,000,000 in this coun- 
/try, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment. In the first quarter of 1932, Japan 
displaced Germany as the third most im- 
portant market for American merchan- 
dise. The Far Eastern nation is the 
largest purchaser of American cotton and 
in April displaced Canada as the largest 
taker of iron and steel products. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Japanese Tariff Investigation Com- 
mission has approved for submission to 
the Diet a recommendation for the levy- 
ing of a surtax of 35 per cent of the duty 
en all specific duty rates (approximately 
equal to the depreciation of the yen) and 
for the imposition of increased duties on 
certain automobile parts, foodstuffs, lum- 
ber, metal manufactures, chemicals, and 
other products, according to a cablegram 
received in the Department of Commerce 
yesterday from Commercial Attache Hal- 
leck A. Butts, Tokyo. 

The investigations of the commission 
were carried out under instructions of the 
previous government which had declared 
itself in favor of further protection of do- 
mestic industries. Before they can be ef- 
fective, the recommendations require the 
japproval of the Diet, which formally 
opened on May 23 but has temporarily 
adjourned pending the formation of a 
cabinet. 


cifically recommended, in yen per 100 kin 
unless otherwise stated, with former rates 
in parentheses (percentages are ad va- 
lorem): 

Wheat, 2.50 (1.50); millet (kaoliang), 1.00 
(free); corn, 1.70 (0.30); wheat flour, 4.30 
(2.90); artificial butter, 50.000 (36.90); con- 
densed milk, including receptables, dried, 
25.00 (13.40); other, 15.70 (8.30); certain 
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in Industry 


s Career for Designers 





here and thousands of young people an- 
nually are turning their talents in this 
direction. However, irrespective of the 
growing interest in art for utilitarian 
purposes in this country, the special field 
should be restricted to the few rather 
than have it overcrowded by persons of 
any character. Only persons willing to 
devote their artistic efforts as artists 
should enter the field. Persons merely 
in quest of an income should not con- 
sider the field. 

The whole field of designing, for ex- 
ample, is itself a vast part of art as a 
profession. Designing enters almost 
every phase of human activity, whether 
it be in reference to textiles, pottery, or 
printing. So important has this phase 
| Of art achievement become in recent 
| years, that more and more accomplished 
artists are demanded. The mere fact 

that their servicer may be for trade, 
| commerce, or other utilitarian purposes 


does not vitiate the importante and de- 
sirability of their skill nor lessen the 
significance of their achievements. 


The following are the new duties spe- | 





Che Auited States Baily 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
. +» Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 





WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 25, 1932 


Prohibition Bureau House Committee 
Into Government Shows Decline in Annual Rate | 4"yzes Expenses 


Costs of Enforcement in Fiscal 
Year Are Placed at 8.9 
Cents Per Person 


eee enforcement work during 
the current fiscal year will cost each 
person in America about 8.9 cents, ac- 
cording to statistical information made 
available May 24 at the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition. 

The total cost of enforcement work will 
be $11,069,500, the Bureau calculates, on 
the basis of appropriations made to. the 
Bureau fo” the fiscal year. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 

The largest part of the prohibition cases 
come to the attention of the enforcing 
officers through complaints lodged with 
them, according to statistics compiled at 
the Bureau. Forty-four per cent of the 
prohibition cases made during January, 
February and March of this year started 
with complaints brought to officers. 

Forty-two per cent of the cases originate 
with the agents themselves, and 13 per 
cent of the cases start with information 
furnished by State, county, or city police. 
During the three months included in the 
survey 10,213 cases were begun on the 
basis of complaints, 9,962 were initiated by 
agents themselves, ed 3,079 resulted from 
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Six-hour Day Urged 
As Relief Measure 
By Rail Labor Group 


Would Aid Recovery by) 
Increasing Employment, | 
President of Brotherhood 
Of Trainmen Tells I. C. C. | 


The adoption of a six-hour working day 
for all classes of railroad employes “is the 
only social end industrial reform which | 
will solve our economic difficulties and re- 
store prosperity,” A. F. Whitney, president 








of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
told the Interstate Commerce Commission 


during continued hearings May 24 on the 
Commission's investigation of the six-hour 
principle. (Ex parte No. 106.) 

“Modern conditions demand _ shorter 
hours in order to compensate for the work- 
ers’ increased efficiency and to absorb the 
great numbers who now are denied em- 
ployment in favor of the machine and 
modern methods of efficiency,” said Mr. 
Whitney. “Shorter hours. for all workers 
presents the most effective course open 
to us which, first of all, goes to the real 
causes of our problems and affords imme- 
diate relief from the conditions from which 
our entire society is now suffering.” 


Urged on Railroads First 

He declared that because of its impor- 
tance in the field of industry the railroad 
industry should be the first to adopt the 
six-hour day for its employes, and the 
other great industries would follow the 
example set by the carriers. 

The Commission is conducting an in- 
vestigation into what effect, if any, the 
principle of the six-hour working day for 
all classes of rail employes would have 
upon the service, operation and expenses 
of the carriers. The inquiry is being con- 
ducted pursuant to a joint congressional 
resolution which directed the Commission 
to make a study of the six-hour principle 
and report its findings to Congress by 
Dec. 15 of this year. 

Op by Carriers 

The hearings on the _ investigation 
opened May 11 with presentation of evi- 
dence by the railroads, which oppose the 
six-hour principle on the ground that it 
will add greatly to the expenses of the 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


Utility Asks Delay 
On Power Project 


Postponement of Year Sought 
On $16,000,000 Enterprise 


The Empire District Electric Company 
of Kansas through its counsel and repre- 
sentatves asked the Federal Power Com- 
mission at a hearing before the Commis- 
|sion May 24 to postpone for one year the 
issuance of a license for the construction 
| of its contemplated $16,000,000 power proj- 
}ect because economic conditions make 
; construction at present “inadvisable and 
financially unfeasible.” 

The application for the license, which 
was approved by the Commission, con- 
templates the development of a hydro- 
electric plant by the construction of a 
dam across White River at Table Rock, 
Taney County, Mo. 

Henry L. O’Brien, counsel for the Em- 
pire District Electric Company, argued 
that the Commission has the legal author- 
ity to grant the relief prayed for in the 
petition and that the economic conditions 
justify the postponement. 

Citing the Water Power Act, Mr. O’Brien 
stated that in section “H” the Commission 
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- Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . « of every article 
in this issue will be 
found of Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 





Reduces Amount | 


Of Road-aid Fund 


Contribution to States for 
Fiscal Years 1933 and 
1934 Limited to $100,- 
000,000 Annually 


Appropriation Cut 


For Forest ‘Trails 


Bill as Reported Carries Pro- 
vision Authorizing Extension 
Of Secondary Roads Under 
Prescribed Conditions 


The House Committee on Roads, May 
24, ordered favorably reported to the 
House the annual Federal-aid highway 
construction bill, carrying a $100,000,000 
authorization for each of two fiscal years, 
1933 and 1934, which is a reduction from 
the usual authorization of $125,000,000 an- 
tually, and also authorized reduced ap- 
propriation for forest roads and trails and 
over Indian and unappropriated land. 

The bill, as approved, was introduced 
in the House by the Chairman of the 
Committee, Representative Almon (Dem.), 
of Tuscumbia, Ala. 

The bill (H. R. 12286) authorizes the 
$100,000,000 for the purpose of aiding the 
States in construction of rural post roads 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, and a similar sum is for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935. 

Advances to Be Deducted 

The bill stipulates that in apportioning 
the sums among the States and Hawaii for 
those fiscal years, deductions shall be 
made as reimbursement to the United 
States of the $80,000,000 emergency ad- 
vance fund which has been apportioned 





|to them and used. in road work, such de- 


duction to be made at the rate of $16,000,- 
000 each fiscal year. 


Appropriation for /Trails Cut 

It also authorizes to bé¢ appropriated for 
forest road trails, included in the totals 
already given, $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934, and $7,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 

Also included in the totals is authority 
to appropriate $2,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1933, for surveying, con- 
struction, reconstruction and maintenance 
of roads through ynappropriated or unre- 
served public lands, non , 
lands or_other Federal reserv h 
than the forest reservations, and an ad- 
ditional $2,000,000 for the next succeeding 
year, available until expended. 

The bill would amend the present Fed- 
eral aid highway law of Nov. 9, 1921, to 
provide as follows: 

“Whenever provision has been made by 
any State for the completion and mainte- 
nance of 90 per centum of its system of 
primary or interstate and secondary or 
intercounty highways equal to 7 per cen- 
tum of the total mileage of such States, 
as required by this act, said State, through 
its State highway department, by and with 
the approval of the Secrdtary of Agricul- 
ture, is hereby authori to increase the 
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Improvement in Trade 


Noted in Some Nations 


Economic Developments for 
Week Are Reviewed by 
Commerce Department 


Favorable economic developments have 
appeared in Siam, Australia, Hungary, 
Canada, Brazil, and Shanghai, China, ac- 
according to a weekly Department of 
Commerce statement issued May 24, based 
on radio and cable advices from its for- 
eign offices. 

The adverse side of the business picture 
is presented by unfavorable factors noted 
in Japan, Manchuria, British Malaya, the 
Netherland East Indies, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Germany, Poland and Yugoslavia. 
The statement follows in full text: 

A renewed reversal has occurred in 
Japanese business since the slight stim- 
ulus provided by abandonment of the gold 
standard; financial conditions are in- 
creasingly adverse and agricultural dis- 
tress has been intensified by the decline 
in raw silk prices. 

Readjustments continue in the Shang- 


hai district of China, with imports, es- | 


pecially in renewal of depleted stocks, 
showing gains; the Manchurian situation 
remains depressed, with trade volume de- 
clining in central Manchuria. There are 
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Cost of Operatin 
Is Reduced’ 





A cost of operating automobiles has 
taken place in the last two years as a 
result of declines in prices for tires, 


gasoline and lubricating oil, and an esti- 
mated considerable drop in the cost of 


information made available May 24 in 
the Automotive Division of the Depay- 
ment of Commerce. 

The reduction in total cost took place 
in spite of apparent increases in the 
cost of automobile insurance and taxes, | 
it was stated orally in the Division. 
The following additional information a 
was provided: 

While it is difficult to arrive at an 
accurate figure showing the change in 
prices of factors in the cost of operating 
an automobile for a period of years, and 
no attempt to estimate the percentage 
of the recent reduction has been made, 
figures are available indicating the 
changes in several of the major factors. 

It is known, for instance, that the 
average wholesale price of automobile 
tires in 1931 was 15 per cent below the 


| Representative Bloom 
| York City, moved that the Committee of 


service parts and servicing, according to | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office. Washington, D. C. 


ouse Disapproves 


Copyright Measure 


Bill to Rewrite Present Law Is 
Returned to Committee 
For Redrafting 


HE bill (H. R. 12094) to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copy- 
rights and to codify and amend common 
law rights of authors in their writings was 
re-referred to the Committee on Patents 
May 24 by action of the House due to ob- 
jections by several members after debate. 
The measure was brought up by adop- 
tion of a special rule providing for two 
hours of general debate, and general de- 
bate was concluded, but as the reading 
of the bill for amendment was begun, 
(Dem.), of New 


the Whole report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. This mo- 
tion was adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole by a standing vote of 71 ayes to 
18 nays. 

When the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole made his report, Represent- 
ative O'Connor (Dem.), of New York 
City, made a preferential motion that the 
bill be re-referred to the Committee on 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
Increase in Exports 
Of Iron and Steel 
Continued in April 


Gain in American Shipments 


Contrasted With German | 


And French Losses by De- 


partment of Commerce 


Advancing for the second consecutive 
month, iron and steel exports gained 16.6 
per cent in April; to total 58,118 gross 
tons, according to information made avail- 
able, May 24, by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


The export advance has not been par- 
ticularly of a seasonal nature and it has 
been registered in contrast with declining 
fron and steel exports of other countries, 
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Senate - Rejects 


Debenture Plan 
Of Farm Relief 


Defeats Norris Proposal to 


Insert Measure in Tax 


Bill, After Voting Lumber 
And Copper Tariffs 


Committee Revises 


Rubber Tax Schedule 


Retention of Exemption for 
Certain Insurance Com- 
panies and Admissions Tax 
Changes Also Favored 


The Senate turned its attention tempo- 
rarily May 24 to consideration of a pro- 
posal to add farm relief legislation to the 
pending tax bill, but an amendment plac- 
ing the export debenture plan in the 
measure was rejected after an all-day de- 
bate. The vote was 33 ayes and 46 nays. 

Before disposing of the question which 


was put forward by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska, the Senate rejected an 
amendment by Senator Frazier (Rep.), of 
North Dakota to make the rate of deben- 
ture payments equal to the tariff laid on 
the particular-commodity affected instead 


'of one-half of that amount as provided 


in the Norris proposal. 

Acceptance of tariff amendments on 
lumber and copper as recommended by 
the Committee on Finance, was followed 
by presentation of a farm relief plan yy 
Senator Norris in the form of an e 
debenture amendment covering agricul- 
tural commodities. He said the bill had 
been opened up by the adoption of the 
tariff levies and he proposed that agri- 
culture should receive attention in the 
same enactment. 

Import Levies Approved 

The amendment placing a tariff on lum- 
ber of $3 per 1,000 feet, board measure, 
was included in the bill by a vote of 36 
to 24, and the vote on lusion of copper 
was 42 to 25. Both amendments were 
disposed of at a night session, May 23. 

In the meantime the Committee on Fi- 





it was stated orally at the Department. 


Reason Not Determined 
No definite reasons for the improvement 


in overseas shipments can be set forth, 
and no reports are available as to how 
the. industry is viewing the gain, it was 
pointed.out. American exports, of course, 
are not as large as those of other coun- 
tries, but the increase in foreign takings 
of Ameyican iron and steel appears to be 
somewhat unusual in view of the declines 
noted by other countries. 

France, for example, found iron and 
steel exports declining rather sharply in 
March, the total of 185,459 metric tons be- 
ing 26,584 tons under the February amount. 
German exports dropped 10 per cent in 
March, 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

March iron and steel shipments to for- 
eign markets rose 23 per cent over those 
for February. For the first four months 
of the year exports have aggregated 184,- 
197 tons, which is some 210,000 tons below 
the total for the corresponding months 
of 1931. 


information 


Decline in April Imports 

Imports of iron and steel products, after 
rising more than 50 per cent in volume 
in March, dropped 11.4 per cent in April. 
The rise in March was caused largely by 
increased amounts of incoming pig iron, 
while the decline last month is traced to 
a drop in imports of the same material: 

As a matter of fact, 20 of 34 classes of 
materials showed increases in the import 
trade, but the decline of 8,981 tons in pig 
iron imports more than overcame this up- 


ward lency. 
Gai in only 20 of 48 export classes 
were last month, with the increases 


and | in individual tonnages, on the 
whole, fairly small. The chief advances 
in point of tonnage were 5,791 in scrap, 
2,137 in cast-iron pressure pipe and fit- 
tings, 3,124 in tin plate, and 1,399 in black 
steel sheets. Chief products in the month's 
trade were @crap, black steel sheets, tin 
plate, ded steel pipe, and galvanized 
steel ts. 
Japan Leading Market 

The ascension of Japan to the position 
of the*leading market for American iron 
and stéel products, displacing Canada, was 
a feature of the export trade. Trade with 
the Far East, North and Central America, 
the West Indies, Europe, and Africa in- 
creased, and only that with South America 
declined. The four months’ total of ship- 
ments to the Far East was even in ex- 
ceas of that for the first four months of 
1931. 

The Far East returned in April to its 
January-February position as chief ex- 
port outlet for American iron and steel, 
receiving 51.2 per cent of all exports dur- 
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e ' 
in Last Two Years 
SUBSTANTIAL reduction in the , tt and 18.5 per cent below the 


| 1929 level. “ 

An authoritative source in the petro- 
leum® industry has estimated that the 
average retail-price of gasoline at serv- 
ice stations in 50 representative cities 
fell from 17.91 cents a gallon in 1929 to 
16.33°cents in 1930 and to 13.09 cents in 
1931.. The wholesale price at the refin- 
| ery of a certain variety of lubricating 
| oil which is regarded as typical has 
fallen from 47.45 cents a gallon in 1929 
to 30.73 cents in 1930 and to 20.9 cents 
in 1931. 

Estimates of the change in cost of 
repair parts and repair service are ex- 
tremely difficult. However, it is believed 
to be a safe assertion that both the 
prices of parts and accessories and the 
cost per job of repair work have declined 
| materially since 1929. 
| On the other hand, taxes collected on 
| motor vehicles, a computed by the Na- 
| tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 

meree»inereased from $928,155,062 in 1929 
to $1,000,388,27@jn 1930 and to $1,022,000,- 
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nance, meeting in executive session, again 
altered its recommendation relating to the 
| rubber tax. It voted a 10 per cent tax on 
the wholesale price of tires and tubes, in- 
stead of a rate of 5 cents a pound on tubes 
and 3 cents a pound on tires. This was 
the second revision of the. para- 
graph, for when the bill first was 

it carried on import excise levy of 5 cents 
per pound on crude rubber. 

Insuprance Exemption Voted 

The Committee also retraced its steps 
on the paragraphs relating to mutual hail, 
fire and casualty insurance companies, and 
recommended to the Senate the retention 
of the present provisions exempting them 
from income tax. Provisions carried in 
the bill as submitted by the Committee 
were rejected upon a motion by Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Committee Chair- 
man, and the House language which is 
the present law, therefore, remained in- 
tact. 

Admissions to race tracks, which had 
been subject by earlier action to a 25 per 
cent tax, were given the same tax of 10 
per cent above 10 cents as all admissions 
are given in the bill. The Committee 
voted also to restore the House and pres- 
ent law provisions in regard to farmers’ 
mutual insurance companies, that is, to 
exempt them from the corporate income 
ax. 





Check Tax Rate Approved 


The check tax was considered but left 
at 2 cents as in the bill with the amount 
of the tax to be drawn from the bank 
account of the writer of the check rather 
than use of a stamp. 

Following the rejection of the deben- 
ture amendment, Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, called up 
an amendment providing a tariff sched- 
ule on vegetable oil, seeds and nuts, and 
discussed his amendment in night session. 

Inclusion of the debenture amendment 
which provided for issuing debentures in 
half the amount of the tariff duty on the 
several agricultural commodities was op- 
posed by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, in a statement to the Senate 
in which he asserted the attaching of such 
legislation meant a veto of the tax bill that 
is designed to help balance the budget. 

The Arkansas Senator, who is minority 
leader, asserted he had objected to in- 
clusion of any tariff proposal, and that 
he feared the fate of the bill as well 
as its purpose was endangered by them. 
He explained that to open up the tariff 
question meant to bring about indefinite 
debate and pointed out that there yet 
remained nine appropriation bills that 
must be passed before the new fiscal year 
starts on July 1. 


Opposed by Senator Robinson 


Further, the Senator declared, the tax 
bill will yield less and less revenue for 
the current needs as delay piles upon de- 
lay. The excise tax provisions will start 
producing revenue immediately upon en- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Early House Action 
Seen on Steagall Bill 


Vote by May 27 Predicted on 
Deposit Guaranty Plan 


Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
stated orally May 24 that the Steagall bill 
(H. R. 11362) for the establishment of a 
guaranty fund for the protection of de- 
positors in Federal reserve banks will be 
considered probably May 25, 26, and 
He said the House probably will take 
action on it May 27. 

He expressed the opinion that all ap- 
propriation bills would be passed by 
30, 1932, if Congress stays in 
through the convention period in 
The bills are to take effect July 1. 
said that while only two of the eleven an- 
nual appropriation measures have so far 
become law and only four of or 
cluding the two new laws, have 
passed by the Senate, the Senate can 
easily pass these supply measures 
= eae of the tax and economy 

tion. . - 
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Six-hour Proposal Would In- 
crease Employment, Pres- 
ident of Brotherhood of 
Trainmen Tells I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
carriers, largely because of overtime pay 
to employes which would result from ap- 
plying the proposed new schedule. 

The 21 standard railway labor organi- 
zations comprising the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, however, have tes- 
tified that the plan will wipe out unem- 
ployment and raise the standard of living 
for rail workers. V ‘itnesses for the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen completed their presentation 
May 23, and the May 24 hearings opened 
with testimony on behalf of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Pointing out that shorter hours of work 
for employes of all industries is the “most 
effective course” to bring “immediate re- 
lief” from present depressed business con- 
ditions, Mr. Whitney discussed other plans 
for relief, most of which, he said, were at 
“cross purposes.” ff 

Economic Solutions Discussed 

“Very often the difference between suc- 
cess and failure lies, not in the ability to 
conceive a constructive idea or plan, but 
in the ability to carry out such an idea 
or plan. Much social loss results from 
the failure of the ‘day dreamer’ to carry 
out valuable ideas. Again this failure to 
act often results from too many other} 
competing ideas or plans working at cross | 


urposes. 

“That is the chief reason we have been 
unable, thus far, to solve the economic 
problems of the past three years. We have 
had too many plans presented, most of 
which have never advanced beyond the 
idea stage. Many of such plans deviate 
far from our former ideas of American 
individualism and, if put into effect, would 
be revolutionary. 

“One such plan calls for the complete 
abolition of our anti-trsut laws and the 
sitting up of self-government for industry 
through the formation of trade associa- 
tions. Unemployment insurance, the dis- 
missal wage and unnumbered other sug- 
gestions and plans have been put forward. 
“Some of these forms of industrial and 
social legislation eventually may be neces- 
sary if we are to save our economic sys- 
tem. But the difficulty in spending time 
and serious thought now on these reforms 
is that they do not go to the fnudamental 
causes of our present difficulties. 


Shorter Hours Advocated 


“Many of them, such as unemployment 
insurance, admittedly are directed more 
toward the alleviation of difficulties in 
the future than toward the solution of our 
present problems. Although, we should 
always prepare for the future, it is equally 
important that we take care of the pres- 
ent that we may have a future. 

“Why argue over plans, when millions 
of our citizens are in want. Why be so 
concerned about the future when the pres- 
ent abounds with ominous conditions to 
be viewed on every hand. Why indulge in 
doubtful speculations and revolutionary 
plans, designed to tear down our presen 
system, when we have one course open 
to us which is as old as labor, itself, tried 
and found to be workable in ‘our present 
system, and especially fitted to the modern 
needs of the machine age and mass pro- 
duction. 

“Shorter hours for all workers presents 
the most effective course open to us 
which, first of all, goes to the real causes 
of our problems and affords immediate 
relief from the conditions from which our 
society is now suffering. 


Opportunity to Work Urged 


“Tt is sometimes said that these prob- 
lems are the result of overproduction. In 
a sense, of course, that is true. But when 
we consider that there are 50,000,000 peo- 
ple in this country living in dilapidated 
or otherwise undesirable houses; 5,000,000 
families in our city and urban population, 
exclusive of the farm population, that 
have no bathtubs in their homes; millions 
of homes without running water, eiectric 
lights or modern home conveniences; 
about 19,000,000 families that lack radios; 
15,000,000 families without automobiles; 
and millions in our country who, particu- 
larly in the past three years, have been 
financially unable to satisfy even their 
simplest needs, we can not fail to realize 
that we are suffering from underconsump- 
tion more than from overproduction. Po- 
tentially prosperous markets for all indus- 
tries lie dormant beside idle factories be- 
cause modern efficiency has short-sight- 
edly sacrified men on the altar of machine 
economy. 

“The adoption of shorter work hours 
will compensate the workers for their in- 
creased efficiency, it will give our present 
part-time emploved and unemployed 
workers an opportunity to work, which is 
their right, and it will reestablish pur- 
chasing power with all that it means to 
every industry in the country. 


Says Others Would Follow 


“Most other industries will adopt 
shorter hours of work if the railroads lead 
the way, and this will absorb our unem- 
ployed. This return to work of millions of 
our unemployed, and the placing of sev- 
eral more millions of workers on the 
shorter work day basis can not fail to es- 
tablish a consuming power that will call 
for an enormous distribution of goods, not 
to mention the increased travel and other 
service demands which would result from 
shorter hours of work. 

“Of course, since it is purchasing power 
that is so badly needed today, shorter 
hours will be of small social value if the 
compensation paid to the workers is re- 
duced. To reduce the pay along with 
shorter hours would destroy the bene- 
ficient results of a program which under- 
takes to serve society in general by restor- 





of the masses of our people. 

“A plan which seeks to reduce the com- 
pensation along with the hours of work 
is merely a ‘stagger system’ of employ- 
ment, whereby workers are transferred 
from direct charitable aid to a mere ‘char- 
ity wage.’ By a ‘charity wage’ I mean 


move the worker from charitable aid with- 
out giving him a wage sufficient to per- 
mit him to become a real consumer in 
our economic system. 


Urged to Act First 

“The railroad industry should adopt 
shorter hours of work, not only because 
it would be the first to profit therefrom, 
but because shorter hours of work is a 
badly needed social reform. Since the rail- 
road industry is one deeply affected with 
the public interest, it should be among 
the first to adopt such a social reform. 
Many of our socially and industrially en- 
lightened employers have already adopted 
shorter hours of work. 

“We may rely upon our experience with 
the adoption of the eight-hour day as pos- 
itive proof that the adoption of shorter 
hours of work by the railroad industry 
would give great impetus to this social 
and economic reform. When the railroad 
industry adopted the eight-hour day in 
1916, other business soon followed. 





ing the badly needed consuming power | 


a wage which is sufficient merely to re-| 
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Products 


Department of Agriculture. 
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Commercial stocks of grain in United 

States show decline in week to May 21, says 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Aviation 


| Representative McLeod introduced bill ex- 
| tending Motor Vehicle. Theft Act to air- 
planes. 
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Banks and Banking 


Speaker Garner predicts early action in 
House on Steagall bill (H. R. 11362) to guar- 
antee bank deposits. 
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Farm loan rates to cooperative marketing 
associations reduced by all but one of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 
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Export debenture plan of farm relief pro- 

osed in amendment to tax bill offered by 
Benator Norris. 
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Attorney General of West Virginia-.polds 

State is entitled to interest on funds in 
closed banks. 
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National bank suspensions as reported to 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
| Page 7, col. 4 
| Changes announced in status of State 
banks. 
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Luce-Reilly bill to create system of Federal 
home loan banks favorably reported by 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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Proceedings of May 24. 
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Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
dent. 
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Conservation 


Plan for growing proper trees on aban- 
doned farm lands which have reverted to 
public domain in Wisconsin to restore value 
for sale and as future source of tax revenues 
proposed by Director Paul D. Kelleter, of the 
State Department of Conservation. 
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Construction 


Better homes at lower cost needed, Secre- 
tary Lamont says in message to Néw York 
conference of American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 
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Highway construction bill, as reported to 
House, cuts appropriations for State aid in 
road construction to $100,000,000 annually for 
fiscal years 1933 and 1934, and reduces provi- 
sion for forest trails. 
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Copyrights 
House returns bill to revise copyright laws 
to Committee on Patents. 
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Credit Information 


Farm loan rates to cooperative marketing 
associations reduced by all but one of the 
Federal intermediate credit banks. 
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Education 


Industrial art offering broader career for 
artists, says Federal education specialist. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Program for reducing costs of education 
while conserving educational standards is 
proposed by Miss Agnes Samuelson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Iowa. 
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Exporting and Importing 
Imports of iron and steel continued in- 
crease in April for second consecutive month 
in contrast with decline in French and Ger- 
man shipments, says Department of Com- 
merce. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Finance 


Senate Committee to decide on Goldsbor- 
ough stabilization bill (H. R. 11499) on 


May 31. 
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Unemployment relief is factor disrupting 
European: budgets, says Dr. Klein. 
Page 7, col. 1 





Foreign Relations 


First nation, Finland, signs formal agree- 
ment on debt moratorium. 
Page 2, col. 7 
Negotiator says progress is being made on 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 
Page 3, col. 3 


work. The vastly increased efficiency or 
productivity of the railroad worker has 
already more than compensated for the 
adoption of shorter hours of work on our 
railroads.” 

Restoration of Prosperity 


“In conclusion,” said Mr. Whitney, “the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is 
urging the adoption of shorter hours of 
work in the railroad industry, not merely 
because we, as employes, feel that we 
have earned, and are entitled to, shorter 
working hours because of greatly increased 
efficiency and productivity, but because we 
feel that adoption of such a program is 
the only social and industrial reform 
which will solve our economic diffiiculties 
and restore prosperity. 

“We believe that the adoption of shorter 
work hours in the railroad industry not! 
only will pay for the increased wage cost, 
but that it will, through the improvement 
of all industry, return to the railroads 
such a volume of traffic, both freight and 
passenger, as will pay high spree, over 
and above the added wage cost. | 

“We believe the railroad industry would 
also gain important benefits as a result of 
establishing a much higher morale among 
railroad employes, which would conserve 
materials and eliminate waste. 

“We believe that, in this age of great 
productive efficiency, shorter hours of 
work not only afford a sound economic 
reform necessary to compensate for this 
increased efficiency of the worker, but 
that it is a sorely needed social reform. 


More Leisure Needed 

“The intense work imposed upon the 
modern worker requires more time for 
leisure, for recreation and for rest. The 
comforts and luxuries which modern 
science and invention have brought forth 
demand more leisure time for the worker 
if, from a social standpoint, he is to reap 
their benefits. 

“No one can deny that great social un- 
rest and criminal tendencies have grown 
out of our present economic conditions. 
Individuals and groups which seek to tear 
down our present social, industrial and 
governmental structures have made great 
advances, in the acceptance of their ill- 
conceived ideas, during the past threc | 
years. 

“Shorter work hours promise to con- 
tribute much toward an effective remedy 
for this fast-growing social unrest in this 
country. The railroad industry, a public 
utility affected with a deep public inter- 
est, should be the leader in the adoption 
of this badly needed social and industrial 
reform, es2pcially when every indication 
strengthens the likelihood that such a 
course will actually increase the prosperity | 
of our railroads. 

“The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men is prepared to prove the above state- 
ment of its case by facts established 
from figures concerning the operation of 
the railroad industry, by competent testi- 
mony of witnesses and. by the presenta- 
tion of reliable data. 


Proposal Declared Justified 

“In closing, let me summarize. We are 
convinced that our request for shorter 
work hours in the railroad industry. is 
justified by the increased efficiency of the 
railroad employes. We contend that rail- 
road employes in the past have not been 
justly compensated for teir greatly in- 





“It can not be said that the railroad 





employe has not earned shorter hours of ] Increased burdens placed upon railroad 


creased productivity. We believe that the 





Decline shown in rail and water traffic in | 
fruits and vegetables in last two years, says 
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Resolution to extend for one year time in 
which American claimants may file applica- 
tions for settlement of war claims under 
Act of 1928 favorably reported from House 

Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Plan for growing proper trees on aban- 
doned farm lands which have reverted to 
public domain in Wisconsin to restore value 
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tate Department of Conservation. 
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Service in Gallatin National Park. 
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| Favorable economic developments in some 
foreign nations shown in advices to Com- 
merce Department. 
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Proposal to investigate Federal competi- 
tion with private industry approved by 
| House Rules Committee. 
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Mutual insurance groups protest revenue 
bill provisions relating to exemptions at 
hearing of Senate Committee. 
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Export debenture plan of farm relief pro- 
posed in amendment to tax bill offered by 
Senator Norris. 
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House, cut® appropriations for State aid in 


fiscal years 1933 and 1934, and reduces provi- 
sion ior forest trails. 
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Treasury. 
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Mortality rate for week slightly below tha 


of year ago for 85 cities. 
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Highways 

Highway construction bill, as reported to 
House, cuts appropriations for State aid in 
road construction to $100,000,000 annually for 
fiscal years 1933 and 1934, and reduces provi- 
sion for forest trails. 
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Michigan road program for 1932 to cost 
— State Administrative Board de- 
cides. 
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Insurance 


New York insurance agents urged by the 
State Sapeiatencees of Insurance, George 
S. Van Schaick, to support legislation to 
restrict reserve investments for fire and 
casualty companies. 
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New York municipal court holds insur- 
ance company is not liable fof premium paid 
to broker who failed to, pay over amount 
to agent who issued policy. 
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Mutual insurance groups protest revenue 
bill provisions relating to exemptions at 
hearing of Senate Committee. 
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System of exchange of contracts by insur- 
ance companies in the practice of reciprocal 
insurance in California described by Samuel 
H. Beckett, Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
State of California. 
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International Finance 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
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Six-hour day urged as relief measure by 
A. F. Whitney, president of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
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Employment conditions in States outlined 
in reports by United States Employment 
Service. 
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Unemployment relief is factor disrupting 
European budgets, says Dr. Klein. 
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Governmental officials in industry cancel 
annual convention. 
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Enforcement costs in current fiscal year 


are 8.9 cents per person, Prohibition Bu- 
reau's statistics show. 
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UNITED 


Senate 


"os Senate convened at 11 a. m., fol- 

lowing a recess from the preceding 
night, with the tax bill as its unfinished 
business. (Discussion of the tax bill is 
printed on page 1.) 

Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connect- 
icut, presented a joint resolution pro- 
posing resubmission of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and, with a view to calling 
it up for action at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, he requested that it be laid on 
the table. 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
asked: that the Committee amendments 
relating to the tax on mutual hail, cy- 
clone, casualty or fire insurance compa- 
nies, be disagreed to. This was done, 
leaving present law operative. 

The President would be authorized to 
award the Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Amelia Earhart. Putnam, in recognition 
of her solo flight across the Atlantic 
Ocean, under a Senate jcint resolution 
introduced by Senator Walcott (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, and agreed to unani- 
mously. 

Senator Norris (Rep.). of Nebraska, 
offered the export debcnture plan of 
farm relief as an emendment to the tax 
bill, and discussed the need for such 
legislation. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 
addressed the Senate on the pending 
amendment. 

Upon the request of Senator Golds- 
borough (Rep.), of Maryland, the Sen- 
ate gave unanimous consent for consid- 
eration of and passed a resolution (S. 
Res. 122) directing the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate production costs of 
crab meat. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 





employes through modern methods of rail- 
road operation justify shorter work hours. 
We maintain that proper living standards 
and the opportunity for employment for 
thousands of unemployed railroad workers 
demand shorter hours of work in order 
that these employes, who have given years 
of faithful service to the railroads will not 
be wequired to live in penury because of 
modern methods of efficiency. 

“We are convinced that shorter hours of 
work in the railroad industry constitute 
an industrial reform vitally necessary to 
the public welfare and that the added 

st, not nearly as great. as might be sup- 
posed from a superficial examination of 
the facts, is justified by the correspond- 
ingly larger increase in the productive ef- 
ficiency of the worker. 

“Finally, we firmly believe that, in the 
long run, the railroads will actually and 
greatly profit through increased fhaffic by 
inaugurating an industrial program which 
will give employment to our idle workers, 
increase purchasing power, and thereby 
restore all business to profitable and pros- 
perous operation,” 


road construction to $100,000,000 annually for | fi 
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New Jersey Legislature votes reward for 
arrest of kidnapers of Charles A. Lind- 


bergh Jr. 
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Cost of operating automobiles reduced in 
last two years. 
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Obligation of motor car owners to register 

changes in address as aid to State traffic 

regulation explained by Harold G. Moffman, 

Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of 


New Jersey. 
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Standard rates for truck lines favored by 
rare government, Commerce Department 
s told. 
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National Defense 
Present form of Britten bill (H. R. 12142) 
for military control of Hawaii opposed by 
Admiral Pratt and Gen. MacArthur. 
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Patents 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, 
journal of May 23. 
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Petroleum and Its Products 

Investigation of properties and uses of 
natural gas by Bureau of Standards outlined 
by E. R. Weaver, Chief of Gas Chemistry 
Section, Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. 
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Crude oil rises to $1.05 a barrel in Mon- 


tana. 
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The President’s day at the Executive Of- 
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Price Control 


Senate Committee to decide on Goldsbor- 


ough stabilization bill (H. R. 11499) on 
May 31. 
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Prisons 


Increase in population of Federal prisons 
in 1931 shows decline in rate from previous | 
year, says Bureau of Census. 


Page a col, 2 
Prohibition 


Enforcement costs in current fiscal year 
are 8.9 cents per person, Prohibition Bu- 
reau’s statistics show. 


Public Utilities 


Reproduction value of Texas properties of 
Lone Star Gas Company fixed at $47,355,114. | 
Page 5, col. 3 


Page 1, col. 4) 





Company making gas from volatile oil de- 
nied utility status in Ohio. | 
Page 5, col. 4) 

Utility asks postponement of year on §$16,- 
000,000 power project. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Wisconsin Power & Light Co. authorized 
by State to replace unsold issue of 5 per 
cent bonds with bonds bearing 6 per cent 
interest. 


Radio 


Television is still in laboratory stage, says 
Radio Commissioner Lafount, who urges 
manufacturers of receiving sets to maintain 


Page 7, col. 7 


high type of reception by servicing appa- | 
ratus sold. 


| hearing of Senate Committee. 





Page 1, col. 2 

Decisions handed down by Federal Radio 
Commission, 

Page. 6, col. 4 

Radio Commission to hold hearings on two 

applications of radio chains to acquire sta- 


tions. 
Page 3, col. 2 | 





Railroads 


Railroad employe’s status under Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act not affected by false 
representations as to age in obtaining em- 
me, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 

arie Railroad Co. v. Borum, Supreme Court 
decision. 

. Page 4, col. 5 
Six-hour day urged as relief measure by 

F. Whitney, president of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


A. 


Page 1, col, 4 
Decline shown in rail and water traffic in 
fruits and vegetables in last two years, says 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 6, col. 1 
Rulings in rail rate and finance cases and 
reports of examiners announced. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Shipping 
Deciine shown in rail and water traffic in 


fruits and vegetables in last two years, says 
Department of Agriculture. 


Social Welfare 


Obligation of State to provide for physical 


Page 6, col. 1 







STATES 


discussed the pending amendment and 
the silver question. Adoption of the 
pending amendment was utged by Sen- 
ator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

An amendment to the debenture pro- 
posal was submitted by Senator Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, making the 
amount full tariff rate rather than one- 
half the tariff. 

Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, 
opposed the debenture proposal. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, stating that he believed the deben- 
ture should be voted on separately from 
the tax bill, announced that he would 
not lend it his support as an amend- 
ment to the bill. Senator Norris re- 
sponded to the argument of the Senator 
from Arkansas. The amendment was 
also supported by Senator Trammell 
(Dem.), of Florida. It was defeated, 
33 to 46 

Mg) Senate continued into night ses- 
sion. 


v 

House of Representatives 

;es House met at noon, May 24. The 

House gave consent to printing in 
the Congressional Record the tributes 
to be paid at memorial exercises to be 
held in the House May 25 for members 
who have died during the year. 

Majority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of 
Carrollton, Ill., answering a question, said 
the House may take up the Steagall bill 
(H. R. 11362) to provide a guaranty fund 
for depositors in banks in the Federal 
Reserve System, after the memorial serv- 
ices May 26. 

The House adopted reports of the 
Elections Committee in favor of Rep- 
resentatives Coyle (Rep.), of Beth- 
lehem, Pa., whose contestant was Ever- 
ett Kent, a Democrat; and in favor of 
Representative Disney (Dem.), of Tulsa, 
Okla., whose contestant was Charles 
O’Connor, a Republican. 

With these contests disposed of in 
favor of the sitting members, Repre- 
sentative Pou (Dem.), of Smithfield, N. 
C., sought action on rule for priority of 
several measures. One was to create a 
joint Congress committee to consider 
advisability of Federal contribution and 
cooperation in the 350th anniversary of 
the birth of the English speaking peo- 
ple on the American continent (the 
Roanoke colony on Roanoke Island, N. 
C.) Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., said such commissions 
always call for large contributions, 
which are not expedient now. Repre- 
sentative Warren (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, N. C., said only a modest contri- 
bution would be sought. Mr. Snell 
threatened to demand a quorum and the 
resolution was withdrawn. 

An effort to consider the Shannan 
resolution (H. J. Res. 214) to investigate 
Government competition with industry 
also. failed, Representative Martin 
| (Dem.), of Portland, Oreg., objecting. 
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and mental welfare of dependent children 
discussed by Calvert L. Estill, Director, De- 
gree of Public Welfare, State of West 
irginia. 
Page 8, col. 1 
House Committee on Ways and Means ad- 
versely reports birth control bill. 


Page 3, col. 1 
State Courts 


! 

California Supreme Court in case of Pacific | 
Indemnity Co. v. Industrial Accident Com- 
mission et al. holds injury to artificial leg 

to be compensable. | 


Page 5, col. 6 
Supreme Court Decisions 


Railroad not liable to boy struck by train 
while playing on bridge, Erie Railroad Co. 
v. Duplak. 


Page 4, col. 1 
Supreme Court denies review of decision 
holding term “Dry-Ice” not subject to be 
registered as technical trade mark for solid 
carbon dioxide. . 
Page 4, col. 1 
Impounded profit held taxable in year 
received; North American Oil Consolidated 
v. Burnet; United States Supreme Court 
decision. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Railroad employe’s status under Federal 
Employers’ Liability Act not affected by false 
representations as to age in obtaining em- 
ployment, Minneapolis, St. Paul é& Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad Co. v. Borum, Supr«me Court 
decision. 
4, col. 5 


Page 
State death levy held not deductible on 
Federal tax; United States v. Kombst et al.; 
Supreme Court decision. 
Page 4, col. 7 
See also special digest of full tert decisions 
on page 4. 


State Finance 


Governor of Minnesota directs State econ- 
omies to meet reduced income. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Attorney General of West Virginia holds 
State is entitled to interest on funds in 
closed banks. 


Page 7, col. 4 
Michigan road program for 1932 to cost 


$4,000,000, State Administrative Board de- 
cides. 


Tariff 


Surtaxes on tariff duties are proposed by 
Japanese Tariff Investigating Commission, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Senate votes tariff inquiry into cost of 
production of crab meat. 


Page 3, col. 5 


Page 7, col. 4 
Higher duty asked on canned tons fish. , 


Page 7, col. 4 
Taxation 


Mutual insurance groups protest revenue 
bill provisions relating to exemptions at 


Page 5, col. 7 | 
Impounded profit held taxable in year 
received; North American Oil Consolidated 
v. Burnet; United States Supreme Court | 
| 
( 
| 





decision. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Decisions of Board of Tax Appeal 
May 24 Pppeals issued 
Page 4, col. 5 
George F. Nixon, of Chicago, appointed by 
Governor of Illinois as representative of real 
estate taxpayers on Cook County Board of 
Appeals. 
Page 4, col. 5 
State death levy held not deductible on 
Federal tax; United States v. Kombst et al.; 
Supreme Court decision. 


Page 4, col. 7 

Export debenture plan of farm relief } rQr 

posed in amendment to tax bill offere by 

Senator Norris. | 
Page 1, col. 7 


See also special digest of tax decisions on 
page 4. | 


Territories 


Present form of Britten bill (H. R. 12142) 
for military control of Hawaii Opposed by 
Admiral Pratt and Gen. MacArthur. 


Page 3, col. 1 
Trade Mark 


Supreme Court denies review of decision 
holding term “Dry-Ice’’ not subject to be 
registered as technical trade mark for solid 
carbon dioxide. 





Court of Customs and P, = Ps = 
‘aten 
journal of May 23. — 
Page 4, col. 2 
Waterways 
f 


Negotiator says progress is being made on 
St. Lawrence waterway project. 


. Page 3, col. 3 
Workmen’s Compensation 


California Supreme Court in case of Pacific 
Indemnity Co.” v. Industrial Accident Com- 


mission et al. holds injury to artificial le 
to be compensable. . 


Page 5, col. 6 


Imports of Iron and Steel 
Continued Increase in April 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing that month, and 44.5 per cent of the 
year’s total shipments to May 1. North and 
Central America and the West Indies 
followed with combined purchases 
amounting to 36 per cent of the April 
trade. South America received 9 per cent 
Europe 2.9 per cent and Africa 0.9 per cent. 
_ Japan, because of purchases of scrap 
iron and steel amounting to 16,849 tons, 
showed a total April trade of 18,903 tons. 
The Canadian total was 13,874 tons. 
Canada was the only one of the five largest 
individual markets to fail to show an in- 
crease in April. Shipments to the Philip- 
pines reached 6,887 tons, to Panama the 
— was 2,735 tons and to Mexico, 1,786 
ons. 

Sharply increased shipments of tin plate 
to this country elevated the United King- 
dom to first place among the countries ex- 
porting ferrous products to the United 
States. Individual increases among the 
items imported by the United States were 
usually in small amount only. In point 
of tonnage, pig iron was again the leading 
item in the month’s trade, followed by tin 
plate, merchant steel 
shapes and sheets. 

Imports of iron ore doubled in April 
to total 90,453 tons, of which 32,710 tons 
came from Russia, 22,000 from Cuba and 
21,652 from Chile. 


Federal Home Loan Bank 
System Is Recommended 


The Luce-Reilly bill (H. R. 12280) to 
create a system of Federal home loan 
banks, each with a minimum capital of 
not less than $5,000,000, was introduced in 
the House, May 24, as finally agreed to by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and recently ordered favorably 
reported to the House. The report on the 
bill will be filed in the House May 25. 


(An analysis of the bill as ordered 


reported favorably was printed in the 
issue of May 21.) 








(Discussion of the Shannon resolution is 
printed on page 1). 

The Sirovich general copyright re- 
vision bill (H. R. 12094) was considered 
under a special rule. (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 1). 


The so-called copyright bill (H. R. | 


12094) was considered by the House after 
the adoption of a rule for that pur- 
pose. After general debate, the measure 
was referred to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., Majority Floor Leader, an- 
nounced that it is planned to adjourn 
from May 27 to May 31, and asked that 
when the Memorial exercises are com- 
pleted on May 25 the House begin con- 
sideration of the bank guaranty deposit 
bill. This was agreed to, and the House 
also agreed to hold a night session on 
May 25 te.consider bills on the private 
calendar. 

The House then at 3:59 adjourned un- 
til noon, May 25. 








bars, structural 





State Salary Cuts 


Urged in Minnesota 





Gov. Olson Directs Economies 
In Various Lines to Meet 
Reduced Income 





St. Paul, Minn., May 24. 

Governor Olson has requested the heads 
of all State departments to cooperate in a 
plan for reductions in expenses by having 








all permanent employes give up a halt | 


month’s salary. He estimated that this 
would effect a saving of about $750,000. 

The Governor directed that other econ- 
omies be made through curtailment in 
traveling expenses and miscellaneous costs 
of government. 

The State Treasurer, Julius A. Schmahl, 
announced that he would not adopt the 
Governor’s proposal for employes to forego 
a half month’s salary, and the Deputy 
State Auditor, M. J. Desmond, said the 
Auditor’s office would not cooperate in 
that respect. 

Governor Olson stated that his sugges- 
tion was made because reduced govern- 
mental income through tax delinquency 
and the loss of tax-paying ability through 
salary cuts in private industry and depre- 
ciation of income to business-make it im- 
perative that the State effect a substan- 
tial reduction in expenditures. 

. 


Federal Aid Reduced 


In Highway Measure 





Annual Appropriations Cut to 
$100,00,000 for 1934-35 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
mileage of the primary or interstate and 
secondary or intercounty systems by addi- 
tional mileage equal to not more than 1 
per cent of said total mileage of such 


State, and thereafter to make like in-| 


creases in the mileage of said system 
whenever provision has been made for 
the completion and maintenance of 90 per 
cent of the mileage of such systems previ- 
ously authorized in accordance herewith.” 

The bill would take effect on its enact- 
ment. 

Saving of $47,000,000 

Representative Clancy (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., a member of the Committee, 
after the agreement on the bill, said the 
Committee has cut $47,000,000 per year 
from the bill as it has been before the 
Committee. He expressed the hope that 
the Senate will cut the automobile taxes 
by the same amount. 

The Almon bill as reported out by the 
Committee, he said, cuts the usual author- 


ization of $125,000,000 annually to $100,-; 


000,000; but since $16,000,000 of this already 
has been authorized and appropriated for 
in emergency employment legislation, the 
bill actually authorizes only $84,000,000 
per year. The item for forest trails and 
roads, he pointed out, was cut from $12,- 
500,000 per year to $7,500,000 annually, and 
the proposed item for unreserved public 
lands, etc., was cut from $3,000,000 to 
$2,000,000. 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Below That of Year Ago 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ending May 14 indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.5 as against a rate of 11.7 for 
the corresponding week of last year. The 
highest rate (18.8) appears for Tacoma, 
Wash., and the lowest (4.9) for Somer- 
ville, Mass. The highest infant mortality 
rate (186) appears for Fall River, Mass., 
and the lowest for Long Beach, Calif.; 
San Diego, Calif.; South Bend, Ind.; Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Wimington, Del., which 
reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 85 cities is 12.4 
for the 19 weeks of 1932, as against a 
rate of 13.5 for the corresponding period 
of the previous year.—(Department of 
Commerce.) 





Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill re- 
cently passed by Congress, as follows: 
May 23 
§. 4193. An Act to author the issuance 
of bonds by the Saint Thomas Harbor Board, 
Virgin Islands, for the acquisition or con- 
struction of a graving or dry dock. 





| 





Accord Signed 
By Finland for 
Holiday on Debts 


Other 15 Debtor Countries 
Expected to Affix Seals 


To Formal Agreements 
Before End of Week 


Finland is the first of the nations in- 
debted to the United States to sign the 
formal agrecment covering che one-year 
moratorium on payments due during wie 
fiscal year 1932, granted by Act of Con- 
gress last January, and providing for the 
funding and payment of the postponed 
amount over the next 10 years, according 
to oral statements made May 24 at the 
Treasury Department. 

The other 15 debtor countries are ex- 


pected to sign before the close of the 
week, it was stated. 


The agreement by which Finland agrees 
to pay the $312,295 not collected during 
the present fiscal year was signed May 23 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Ogden L. Mitls, by the Finnish Min- 
ister, L. Astrom, who affixed his country’s 
seal to the document, according to the 
oral statements. 


Other Treaties Expected 


Negotiations looking toward formal 
agreement have been under way for some- 
time, and the Treasury Department ex- 
pects to have most of the treaties signed 
before May 28, it was said. Additional 
information made available follows: 

A total of $252,566,803 was not collected 
from foreign debtors by this country on 
account of the moratorium. Of this 
amount $184,222,186 was to be interest pay- 
ments applicable to current running ex- 
penses of the Government, and $68,344,617 
was to be principal repayments applicable 
to reduction of the public debt. Under the 
agreements now being signed, these sums 
plus interest will be paid during the com- 
ing 10 years. 


Debts of Countries 


More than $209,000,000 of the total is 
due from the two principal allies in the 
World War, Great Britain and France. 
Great Britain owes $159,520,000 and France 
$50,000,000. Germany is to pay $6,000,000 
for the costs of the American Army of Oc- 
cupation. The countries and the amounts 
they owe for this year are: 

Austria, $287,556; Belgium, $7,950,000; 
Czechoslovakia, $3,000,000; Estonia, $600,- 
372; Finland, $312,295; France, $50,000,000; 
Great Britain, $159,520,000; Greece, $1,- 
009,080; Hungary, $69,342; Italy, $14,706,- 
125; Latvia, $250,653; Lithuania, $224,545; 
Poland, $7,486,835; Rumania, $800,000; Yu- 
goslavia, $250,000; Germany, $6,000,000. 





New ‘Primitive Area’ 


Is Set Aside in West 


Tract to Be Preserved in the 
Gallatin National Forest 


Including the Spanish Peaks mountain 
group, widely. known for its scenic gran- 
deur, with more than 20 small but beau- 
tiful alpine lakes, a tract of approximately 
50,000 acres on the Gallatin-Madison 
County line in the Gallatin National For- 
est, Mont., has just been designated as @ 
“primitive area” by the Forest Service. 


To be known as the “Spanish Peaks 
Primitive Area,” this tract abounds in 
wid flowers, mountain trout and big game. 
Lying at an average elevation of 8,000 feet, 
with a rough and broken topography, its 
principal value, aside from recreation, is 
for watershed protection, the timber be- 
ing commercially inaccessible. 

As on other primitive areas, the For- 
est Service will build no roads through 
the area, and no improvements of any 
kind, except such as may be needed to 
facilitate protection and administration, 
are contemplated. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the entire tract 
is Government land and grazing of live- 
stock, which has been a negligible use in 
this area, is now prohibited. —(Issued by 
the Department of Agriculture.) 
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« Plan Proposed 
For Control of 
Hawaii Opposed 


1 Two national broadcasting chains will 
‘ appear before the Federal Radio Commis- 
Admiral sion within the next two weeks when each 
will seek control of the license of one 
powerful station to add to their network 
systems, it was stated orally May 24 at 
the Commission. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
will ask for the license assignment of 
Station KPO,.Hales Bros. Stores, Inc., and 
The Chronicle Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System seeks assignment of the license of 
Station WJSV, Inc., Alexandria, Va. 

The following additional information 
was furnished: 

The full Commission will hear both 
cases.. NBC will appear May 26; CBS, 
June 2. Station KPO operates on 680 
kilocycles, with power of 5,000 watts. It 
nas a construction permit for 50,000 watts, 
assigned b ythe Commission in the recent 
high-power grant. NBC will ask for vol- 
untary assignment of both license and 
construction permit. 

Station KJSV operates on the 1,460 kilo- 
cycle frequency with power of 10,000 watts. 









Seeking Stations 





Both National and Columbia 
Systems to Be Heard on 
Applications 





Present Form of Britten Bil 
Is Criticized by 
Pratt and by General Mac- 
Arthur at Hearing 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, and Admiral William V. 
Pratt, Chief of Naval Operations, appear- 
ing as witnesses May 23 before the House 
Committee on Territories, expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the present form of the 
Britten bill (H. R. 12142), to place Hawaii 


under military control. The bill, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur testified, apparently proposes to in- 
crease the military potentialities in the 
Islands by “a political change,” which, he 


ka 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
informatio. brought in by State or city 
Police. 

In the making of cases, State authori- 
ties cooperated with Federal agents in 36.5 





said, would be of “little or no effect.” 
Admiral Pratt recommended a thorough 
study of the problem, and declared that 
he would not recommend the bill in its 
present form. In time of peace, he said, 
it is better, in his judgment, to maintain 
law and order by cooperation rather than 
"Yrthe ‘bill would provide that retired off- | 
The bill would provide that re IC {E f 
cers of the ios @ Navy should be ap-| ost 0 n or cement 
pointed to _— as ees aD. 
tary of the islands, and according to - $ I) ¢ P 
resentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill.,' QO.» ents a erson, 
the maintenance of the islands as a mili- aa . 
tary post would be primary. S P h b U 
Position as Stronghold ays ronhibition Unit 
Chairman Williams (Dem.), of Decatur, | 
Tex., announced ‘that ea te on wit- ee 
f the day were heard, the hearings | e * 
on the bill would be closed. He said this Expenditure During Current | 
is no time for legislation to be influenced) Fiscal Year Is Placed at| 
y publicity, an - ete 
fortunate events which occurred recently More Than ll Millions by 
in the islands the minds of the Committee | ; 
may be prejudiced. _ Bureau Calculations 
Mr. Britten pointed to the Hawaiian Is- | 
lands as the stronghold of the United 
States from a military point of view in 
case of war, declaring that no invader from 
the West could reach the United States 
until the islands a re 
large Japanese popu 1 i 
ties in Hawaii, e said, the United| per cent of the investigations, aiding in 
States would be at a disadvantage in case | 8,398 cases. In the other 14,856 instances 
of war with Japan, because of the loyalty the Federal agents proceeded without as- 
of the Japanese to their native govern- sistance. wh 
ment. He explained that he was not| Eighty-eight per cent of the prohibition 
“waving a red flag” at Japan, since the | cases are tried in Federal courts. Dur- 
relationships between that country and|ing January, February and March, 20,434 
this at present are cordial and he hoped | prohibition trials were held in Federal 
they would remain so, but added that we| courts and only 2,770 in State courts. 
should safeguard against any unforeseen| Only seven States, however, are reported 
happenings. as not having prohibition laws. Three 
“The very life of gur Nation may de-| States, Nevada, New York and Montana, 
pend upon our holding Hawaii in some|had prohibition laws on their statute 
future day,” Mr. Britten warned. — but — —. ; ‘ 
Prese: pose er capita costs of enforcement are 
= ——. * ay does not { highest in Alaska where they average 45.1 
sinmieeeed Ge bil as it stands, told the cents; in the continental United tates 
Committee that before any legislation of | jae costs are _ in — — 
this kind were enacted it would be advis- | 45 4n average Of v0.) cens. NLowest Co 
are recorded in Puerto Rico, averaging 
3.4 cents, and in Ohio, averaging 3.7 cents. 


and study be had “because . sr = 
not only the present but the future status | : 
of the Islands and will affect the relation- | Penditude of the largest single amount. 


nd the| State, county ana city police in Mary- 
a a the United States end |land, a State which has no prohibition 


‘ ace it is| law of its own, give information to Fed- 
He said that in times of pe |eral officers in a larger percentage of 


better, to maintain law and order by co- : 
operation rather than by force. Although | cases than the police of any other State. 


stating the belief that the aliens who have | They submit evidence in 44 per cent of the 
come ‘ote the Islands are loyal to this | Cases originating in Maryland. 
, he said there| Statement showin, r capita cost by States 
er a — 5 | of the enforcement’ oF the National Prohibi- 
ers ency, he told the ; tion Act for the fiscal year 1932, based on 
In case of an emerg ’ ata expenditures made by the Bureau of Prohibi- 
Committee, the control of the military | tion and upon the 1930 census: 
forces passes into the hands of the gen-| Cost by States, A; population, B; per capita 
eral in command at that time in the | cost, C: 


able first that a thorough understanding 
|New York State, however, causes the ex- 







































Two Radio Chains In 


2| ment. 





quiry Is Sought 


Into Government 


As a Competitor |Sen 


House Rules Committee Ap- 
proves Proposal to Investi- 
gate Federal Competition 
With Private Industry 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
such competitive business activities of the 
Government should be discontinued or 
restricted. 

It cited a resolution by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of March 
15, protesting and declaring that its 
check-up shows this governmental com- 
petition with private business, and even 
with the professions, exists in an as- 
toundingly large number of cases. The 
Chamber said grain, livestock, retailing, 
wholesaling and manufacturing have suf- 
fered from Government competition, re- 
sulting in general in a serious effect on 
the ability of private industry to pay 
taxes for the support of the Government. 

It also cited a resolution by the Laun- 
dryowners National Association of the 
United States and Canada, March 17, say- 
ing the practice of Government laundries 
entering into unfair competition with 
laundry owners, in some instances doing 
laundry work at prices below the estab- 
lishea cost of production, will bring about 
further unemployment. 

The original resolution also cited a dec- 
laration of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States against “Government 
entry into business fields which can be 
successfully undertaken and conducted by 
private enterprise.” It deciared the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in Kansas City, Mo., 
erected on Government land, is compet- 
ing with private enterprise by renting of- 
fice space and by maintaining a restaurant 
on its 19th floor for its employes. 

Group Buying Opposed 

Protests also have been received, ac- 
cording to Mr. Shannon, against “a prac- 
tice which originated in the National Capi- 
tal many years ago and is now spreading 
to Government buildings in other com- 
munities, of Government employes organ- 
izing and buying, in lot, merchangise and 
commodities of all descriptions, to the 
detriment of private enterprise.” 

Mr. Shannon at a hearing before the 
Rules Committee May 24 set forth some 
of these matters. He produced various 
articles sold, he said, at a military post 
exchanss at Leavenworth, Kans. He 
showed a post command letter advertising 
certain merchandise and commodities for 
sale. Among the things sold at Leaven- 
worth, he said, were cherries, marshmal- 
lows, artichokes, and meats of all kinds at 
prices at which no butcher in industry 
could afford to sell. 

There is a constant encroachment of 
government by its bureau chiefs on private 
industry, Mr. Shannon said. He said even 
coal is being sold through Government 


industry. Mr. Shannon said the point is 


ted “to destroy the little fellows in busi- 
ness.” 
Purchases Are Displayed 
Calling his clerk to the stand, Mr. Shan- 


in Washington, D. C.; his shoes and socks 
from the Bolling air field, and even his 
hair cut at the Government Walter Reed 
Hospital at Washington. 

Mr. Shannon also produced bottles of 


commissary, although drug stores probably 
would not be permitted to sell them, he 
said. Representative Cox (Dem.), of Ca- 
milla, Ga., said he thought they were bit- 





| alcohol to a degree not 
that is another question. 


lars regarding such commodities indis- 
criminately to people not in the govern- 
Mr. Shannon said he takes the 
| word of those who have submitted the 
circulars to him under frank. 

| State Groups Protest 
Representative Horr said the Kitsap 
erchants Association in Washington 
| State and the Washington Retail Grocers 
and Merchants have telegraphed him to 
| support the resolution. 

“The effort of Representative Shannon 


| of Missouri to have a special committee 





| M 


| investigation regarding competition gov- 
|ernment versus private entegprise is vital 


| to merchants in the State of Washington,” 


the latter organization telegraphed Mr. 
| Horr. “We ask your support and coopera- 


| tion in helping to secure the investiga- 


tion.” Mr. Horr told of competitive activ- 
| ities at Bremerton, Wash. 


| An effort was made to secure considera- 


| tion of the resolution in the House later | 


| in the day but it was blocked by an ob- 


jection by Representative Martin (Dem.), | 


of Portland, Ore. 


New Jersey Legislature 
Votes Kidnaping Award 


Trenton, N. J., May 24. 


Offer by the Governor of a reward of 
| $25,000 for information leading to the ar- 


j ill | A B Cc 
Islands, and there is nothing in this bill) jm ........ $169,046.81 2,645,297 063 
affecting that. | RENNER 6560 e6enns 26,555.61 58,758 .451 

Hawaii, he said, never could be made | Arizona ... ‘ 122,813.49 , 33833 159 
purely a military post, adding that many | Arkansas .. 830. 853, : 
residents might resent restricting the gov- | a “ae, for. ce 
ernorship to officers of the Army and | Connecticut’: 67,204.57 1,604,711 .042 
Navy. He said it would be best to —_ | Delaware eeu" 130 40o-es 330,308 3 

i i with the | Distr. of Col...., 26,478. i j 
ae _ Sane | Florida . > 25799048 1,466.625 _.175 
people 0! : Georgia 237,169.41 2,902,443 .081 
Military Interests Hawaii 80,507.83 368,336 .218 

There are certain interests in the Is- | ]{#h0 - Py 7 4 
lands which must be conserved for the | Indiana ; 234,879.61 3,225,600 ‘072 
benefit of the United States as well as/ Iowa ...... 176,025. 467, O71 
for the benefit of the Islands, but that | Fenee. onan io oe) 
other than that he does not believe inter- | Louisiana ..... 18557029 21094496 088 
ference should be brought into Play. m | Maine 30s 03 nee 13 

y is to ten © its| Maryland ....... 12,504.04 629, 4 

All the Navy wants ” d | Massachusetts .. 247,085.70 4,253,646 .059 
own particular business,” he stated. Michigan 312'866.06 4'842.280 064 

General MacArthur, stating that as he| minnesota ....1: 250,932.54 21566445 .097 

understood the bill, it “apparently Es. Mississipp! Steck 120,161.71 2.007.978 4 
ilitar tentiali- | Missouri ........ 232,393.55 3,620, 065 

poses to increase the m ; 7 ve » | Montana 135,077.10 536,332 .251 
ties in the Island by a political change, "| Nopraska 99,972.20 1,378,900 072 
said that believed the proposed change| Nevada ..: 32915 63 90'981 361 
would be of little or no effect. a said New Hampshire. Ee es 14 
in the larger | New Jersey ..... 66,393 . y 116 

ree guneten © a ‘ Ber |New Mexico's... 7848535 427.216 “183 
question of na : New York ....... 1,610,419.65 12,619,503 1126 

Floyd Gibbons, a newspaper correspond-| North Carolina.. | '284'586.81 3,170,287 039 
ent of New York City, who said he pee North Dakota .. os my is 
spent only about two days in Hawaii, while ; ° 859. 9, j 
returning from the Orient recently, ex- eee - ae. Sa ae 
presed the hope that some legislation Of| Pennsylvania ..: 830,088.03 9,640,802 _087 
the sort proposed by Mr. Birtten would be Puerto seiee «.«s 2.104 51 1,543,913 .034 
enacted. The civil liberties of the people ode Island ... 1,686. 687,232 .075 
of the Islands should be considered only | South Catolins.. 157,634.46 1.732.567 09 
secondarily to the matter of national de-/| Tennessee .. 196,552.28 2,608,759 .075 
fense in consideration of the Islands, he Texas eas 208. 508.14 5,821,272 +3) 

i way with | Uta 7,766.45 502,582 .154 | 
said. He said he favored doing away Vermont .. 51,377.92 359,092 143 
the Legislature of the Islands, and that Virginia 163'973.06 2,419,471 1067 
such elimination would be best for the| washington ::::  190:359.78 1,561,967 122 

t le of Hawaii as well as the United | West Virginia.... 132,274.89 1,728,510 .076 
peop! 
States. a jasnied Se eae | 

yoming ....... ,009. i d 
House Birth Control Bill | DOO ncn kek cues $11,069,500.00 124,669,197 .089 | 
| 
Given Adverse Report | Senate Committee to Act 





On Price Stabilization Bill 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
had little faith in the Goldsborough bill 
in its present form. 

Senator Glass later issued a statement 
in which he termed the Goldsborough 
bill “futile ard ineffective,” and explained 
his proposal for a substitute which would 
result in what he described as “diffusive” 
inflation. . 

The statement follows in full text: 

“Even if it could be made effective I 
would be more bitterly opposed to it than 
I am now because I am not willing to 
charge seven men that God created with 
| the power proposed in the bill. 


By a vote of 4 ayes to 20 nays, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on May) 
24 ordered adveresly reported the Hancock 
bill (H. R. 11082) to permit the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding birth con- 
trol. 

Hearings on the measure were held last | 
week, both advocates and opponents testi- | 
fying. 













— 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 
“If inflation of the credit and curren 


May 24, 1932 2 ta | n 
- |is the real cure for the existing situati 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m. .The President |and we must have inflation we should 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- | proceed about it in a direct and unmis- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and | takable way and not in the indirect and 
Friday of each week.) utterly futile, if not dangerous, way now 

12:45 p. m. Brig. Gen. Charles G. | being employed by the Federal reserve 
Dawes, president of the Reconstruction | authorities. 

Finance Corporation; Ogden L. Mills, | “In short, I suggest that it would be 
Secretary of the Treasury, and Eugene |infinitely better to authorize a plan of 
Meyer, Governor of the Federal Re- | diffusive inflation by designating some 
serve Board, called. Subject of confer- | series of outstanding United States bonds 
ence not announced. : for the same circulation privilege which 

2:45 p. m—Former Senator Henry J. | Panama twos now have. This would en- 
Allen, of Kansas, special adviser to the |able banks throughout the country, for 
Department of State in negotiations | such restricted period of time as might be 
with Canada relative to the St. Law- | determined, to increase the volume of 
rence waterway, called to discuss the | bank notes in order to meet the require- 
progress of the negotiations. ments of legitimate business. 

3:15 p. m.—E. T. Clark, former per- “According to my notion this would be 
sonal secretary to President Coolidge, | vastly preferable to the threatening 
called. Subject of conference not an- | scheme now employed by the Federal Re- 
nounced. serve System of concentrating relief in the 

4:30 p. m.—Walter F. Brown, Post- | great money centers with the vain hope 
master General; James Francis Burke, | and expectation that it will trickle down 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charles D. Hilles, | into the smaller communities throughout 
of New York, called. the country. 

Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- “The plan suggested, purely to tide 
jretarial staff and in answering corre- | over the existing emergency, would enable 
spondence. : every national bank to utilize its holdings 
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rest and conviction of the kidnapers of 
any child is authorized by an act of the 
| Legislature (S. 336) passed under a sus- 
pension of rules. 

The measure is aimed primarily at the 
abudctors of the Lindbergh baby, but is 


Another measure introduced by Senator 
Sterner (S. 344) prescribes a death penalty 
for kidnaping. 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Negotiator Claims Progress 
On St. Lawrence Waterway 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House, former Sen- 
ator Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, special 
adviser to the Department of State in the 


and Canada for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway project, stated 
orally that “fine progress” was being made 
in these negotiations. 

“One of these days,” said Mr. Allen, “we 
will come in here with a treaty between 
the United States and Canada providing 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
project. There are no insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way to prevent the consum- 
mation of a treaty for that purpose.” 








of United States bonds for such controlled 
inflationary purposes as current business 
would justify and it would put all national 
banks in all sections of the country upon 
equal terms in the matter of expansion. 

“I do not pretend to say that this would 
be an absolute cure for the existing sit- 
uation but I do insist that it is more, equi- 
table than anything which has been pro- 
posed or that is being attempted. 

“My own orthodox view is that when 
an individual, community or Nation em- 
barks upon an error of wicked extrava- 
gance it must eventually pay the penalty. 
This cannot be avoided by fictitious de- 
vices, legislative or otherwise. 














channels in competition with private coal | 


whether the Government can be permit- | 


non brought out that the suit the clerk | 
wore had been bought at a post exchange | 
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As Part of Revenue Measure 





ate Opposes. Export Debenture Amend- 


ment; Committee Revises Rubber Tax 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


actment, he said, and thus delay means, 
loss of revenue. 

There is an apparent necessity, Senator 
Robinson added, for consideration of farm 
relief legislation before Congress adjourns, 
dut he could not consent to mixing up 
that subject with taxation. 

“I do not believe this is the place to 
do it,” he said, “nor do I believe it is the} 
best for th: farmer to have it done in the 
way that is now proposed.” 


Senator Norris Urges 
Protection for Agriculture 


In presenting the farm relief legislation 
for consideration as an amendment to 
the tax bill, Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, said the agricultural industry has 
been bearing its share of the country’s| 
burden and getting no share of any bene- 
fits which Congres had seen fit to bestow. 
His purpose in offering the amendment, 
he explained, was to put the Senate in a 
position where it could consider it in con-| 
nection with the program for revenue} 
raising. | 

“What is proposed,” he continued, “by 
offering the export debenture amendment | 
is to place the farmer in the same basket | 
as the manufacturer so that he can, for| 
once, have the proper parity. 

“We have seen fit to include tariff pro-| 
tection for several industries in this bill,| 
and we have thus far evaded taking action | 
of benefit to the farmer, so I say to those | 
who really mean what they have stated) 
many, many times; ‘Here is your chance. | 
If you mean that the agricultural indus-| 

y is the key, then, here is your chance} 

help it.’” 





Says Debenture Plan 
Would Give Some Relief 


The Nebraska Senator suggested that | 
the export debenture alone would not end | 
the depression either for agriculture or 
any other line. He declared, however, that 
it will aid materially and he was convinced 
that the plan would work. 

Anticipating questions, Senator Norris | 
said he preferred to announce in advance | 
of them that if the debenture amend- 
ments were accepted “we will have to get 
more revenue somewhere.” He thought | 


| have been in for several years. The causes 


the same frame of mind as the farmers 


of the depression are far beyond anything 
Congress can correct by legislation. Not 
in this bill or in the balancing of the 
budget lies any hope of recovery from the 
depression. We will,still be in the morass 
of distress.” 

Asserting that the banks are hoarding 
their money, the New York Senator de- 
clared that “until the banks function as 
banks should there can be no return of 
industrial prosperity.” 

Before the Senate acted May 23 finally 
by adopting the Committee amendment 
on lumber, it accepted an amendment by 
Senator Walsh, (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
which exempted flooring made of maple 
(except Japanese maple), birch and beech 
from the application of the Committee 
rate. This proposal was accepted by a 
vive voce vote and without debate. 


Some Flooring Exempted 
From Lumber Levy 


Thus, as placed in the bill, the Commit- 
tee amendment with the Walsh amend- 
ment included reads as follows: 

“(6) Lumber, rough or planed, or 
dressed on one or more sides, except floor- 
ing made of maple, (except Japanese 
maple), birch and beech, $3 per thou- 
sand feet, board measure; but the tax on 
the articles described in this paragraph 
shall apply only with respect to the im- 
portation of such articles.” 

There was less opposition offered to the 


Conference Studies 
Lower-cost Houses 


Better -built Homes Are Needed, 
Mr. Lamont Tells Institute 
Of Steel Construction 


NEW YORK, May 24.—Reappearance of 
the “jerry” built house may be pre- 
vented by giving attention to the produc- 
tion of better homes at lower cost, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Robert P. Lamont de- 
clared in a statement prepared for the 
Small House Forum which opened a two- 


pices of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction. 

The message from Mr. Lamont read at 
the opening session follows in full text: 

We are glad to learn about the confer- 
ence on residential construction being held 
today, and to know that all material 
groups are meeting together to see what 
can be done to bring about improved de- 
sign and better construction in the field 
of housing. 

Residential construction has been at a 
low ebb for the last few years, but in due 
tinge building will again become active. 
In the meantime it is well for all of us to 
give thought to the production of better 
houses at lower cost. In this way we may 
prevent the reappéarance of the “jerry” 
built house, and also provide good houses 
at lower cost, so that many more of our 
| People may be: adequately housed. 

We hope that you will succeed in your 
joint effort not only to bring about more 
economical construction of houses, but bet- 
ter houses for people of modest incomes. 


House Disapproves 
Plan for Revision 








copper amendment than to any of the 
other items proposing an import tax. 
After the lumber paragraph had been dis- 
posed of, the import levy against copper 
was immediately considered and a vote 
was taken to include the item in the bill 
with no debate other than exchanges of 
an explanatory character. 

Attention was directed, however, to the 


| fact that the necessity for a tariff on cop- 


per had peen much debated in the Senate 
since the Congress convened last Decem- 
ber. Senator Ashurst (Dem.), of Arizona, 
reminded Senators that the industry, as a 
whole, is facing destruction; in fact, he 
asserted, it is being destroyed by the slow 
process of having its market taken away 
from it entirely. 





the best course lay in the direction of) 
further levies on large incomes, since it 
was his conviction that Congress has been 
lenient with the larger incomes in the 
present bill. 

Discussion arose as to what the export 
debenture would cost, and Senator Brook- 
hart (Rep.), of Iowa, said there had been 
estimates of around $100,000,000 a year. 


in reply to a question from Senator Nye 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, that “I want to 
000,000 is too low an estimate.” 
000,000 i stoo low an estimate.” 


Advocates Test 


Senator Norris did not know, but he said | 


Urges Prevention 
|Of Copper Imports 


He said the only hope remaining was for 
speedy action to prevent imports of cop- 
per, produced by cheap foreign labor, from 
continuing to enter this country without 
first having been placed on something of 
a parity by payment of the duty. 

The copper paragraph reads as follows: 

“(7) Copper-bearing ores and concen- 
trates and articles provided for in para- 
graphs 316, 380, 381, 387, 1620, 1634, 1657, 
1658 or 1659 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
4 cents per pound on the copper contained 





Of Plan’s Workability 


“But that money does not come out of 
the Treasury,“ he added. “It simply is 
diverted from going into the Treasury. It 





negotiations between the United States | 


is just a share of the protection that we 
|}are giving others, and I cannot see what 
| possible objection there is to its inclusion 
}in this revenue legislation.” 

' In explanation of why he had proposed 
that the debenture should be only half the 


|a mistake to attempt to use an equal 
amount until “we determine definitely how 
| well the plan will work and as I think it 
| will work.” He added that by use of the 


|debenture amendment declared that the 


| policy rather than that now followed by 
| the Board. 

| He maintained that the Board should 
| ascertain the cost of production of each 
|farm product for the five-year average 
}and then should bid that price for each of 
them. He said this procedure would raise 
the price of farm commodities. 


Proposal Favored 
| By Senator Dill 
| Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 


ment, stating that it represents the only 


cured at this session of Congress which 
will really help the farmer. He pointed 
out that it would serve to raise farm 
prices. 

Discussing in this connection methods 
for increasing the price of silver, the 
Washington Senator said that the “best 
thing for increasing the price of silver is 
the proposal that the Treasury be au- 
thorized to buy silver in the markets at 
its market price.” 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
told the Senate since tariff items have 
| been added to the revenue bill, the deben- 


agriculture should not be left out while 
| other industries are aided. 

The present difficult straits of agricul- 
ture were discussed by Senator Frazier 
(Rep.), of North Dakota, who said that in 
recent years “millions of farmers have 
been put out of business.” He proposed to 
amend the Norris debenture proposal by 
making it provide for the full amount in- 
| stead of half the amount of the tariff 





drawn to be applicable to any such case.| and by making the figure for cotton 4) 


|} cents instead of 2 cents per pound. 
| Senator Hull (Dem.), of Tennessee, 


It was referred to the| urged the inadvisability of tariffs in the | 


bill and of adding an additional one for 
| agriculture. 
| 


| Other Nations Alienated, 
|Says Senator Copeland 


| Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
declared that the tariff acts of this coun- 
try have further “alienated the good will 
of foreign nations,” who do not understand 
our attitude toward their predicament and 
therefore are hostile to us. 

He predicted advantage in the reduction 
of debts on the basis of armament reduc- 
| tion, 
| Calling attention to “domestic distress,” 
| Senator Copeland said that “people in in- 
| dustrial and financial centers are now in 


expressed favor for the debenture amend- | 


method whereby legislation can be se-| 


ture plan also should be added so that| 


therein; provided, That no tax under this 
| paragraph shall be impoesd on copper in 
jany of the foregoing which is lost in metal- 
| lurgical processes. All articles dutiable 
| under the Tariff Act of 1930, not provided 
| for heretofore in this paragraph, in which 
| copper (including copper in alloys) is the 


| component material of chief value, 3 cents | 


| per pound. 
“All articles dutiable under the Tariff 
| Act of 1930, not provided for heretofore 


what he said were marked rum drops, gin| amount of the tariff rate, Senator Norris! in this paragraph, containing 4 per cent 
drops, etc., obtained at a Government told the Senate he thought it would be| or more of copper by weight, 3 per cent 


ad valorem or three-fourths of one cent 
| per pound, whichever is the lower. The 
| tax on the articles described in this para- 
| graph shall apply only with respect to the 


| ters. Representative Michener (Rep.), of | half rate he believed some of the oppo-| importation of such articles. The Secre- 
Adrian, Mich., said if they are flavoring! nents might not object so strongly to it| tary is authorized to prescribe all neces- 
extracts that is one thing, but if they have | as they had done on previous occasions.| sary regulations for the enforcement of 
permitted by law | Senator Brookhart in supporting the | the provisions of this paragraph.” 


| The disposition of the lumber and cop- 


| Mr. Michener said Mr. Shannon charges | revolving fund of the Federal Farm Board |per amendments was effected at a session 
| that under government frank a govern-| should be increased, but that, if this were | that had continued into the night as a re- 
ment office has sent out advertising circu-|done, it should be done under a new/|sult of moves by opponents of tariff for 


protection who sought without success to 
| accomplish changes in the Tariff Act of 
1930 by various amendments. 


Senator Tydings 


Offers Amendments 


Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Maryland, 
who previously had introduced a total of 
500 amendments to the operative tariff 
statute began offering them individually 
as the time when those in charge of the 
| tax bill announced that they knew of no 
other Senator who desired to speak. 

In connection with the lumber para- 
graph, the Maryland Senator offered an 
amendment which would have forced the 
beneficiaries of the import tax to pay into 
the Federal Treasury one-half of any 
amount by which they increased their 
price as a result of the tariff protection. 
| He told the Senate “it was not too much 
to ask” that they share their profit with 
the Government since they were obtaining 
the gain through the medium of a tariff 
that was included in a revenue bill. The 
;amendment was rejected, however, with- 
out a record vote. 
| The Maryland Senator immediately of- 
|fered another amendment to the tax bill 
which would have reduced the present 
| tariff rate on refined bauxite (aluminum) 
{to one-fourth of 1 cent per pound, or a 
| reduction of 50 per cent from the present 
| 9p _ vote against this proposal was 

oO 48. 





|Michigan Road Program 
Will Cost Four Million 


Lansing, Mich., May 24. 


Michigan's 1932 highway construction 
program will cost approximately $4,000,- 
000, according to a decision of the high- 
way committe of the State Administra- 
tive Board. This total does not include 
work done in cities or approximately 85 
miles of carryover projects for which con- 
| tracts have been let, it was stated. 

Expenditures for new trunk-line con- 
| Struction will be slightly more than §$2,- 
000,000. Curtailment of the original pro- 
gram of approximately $10,000,000 has 
been made necessary, it was explained, by 
| the fact that abotu $7,500,000 was expended 
{or is under contract under the program 
undertaken during the Winter to alleviate 
unemployment, by the fact that $2,000,000 
is due under provisions of the McNitt 
township road law, and by declines in 
weight tax proceeds. 
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Of Copyright Laws 


Measure to Rewrite Present 
Legislation Is Returned to 
Patent Committee to Be 
Redrafted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Patents, and this motion was adopted viva 


voce. 


During general debate on the measure, 
Representative Sirovich (Dem.), of New 
York City, chairman of the Committee on 
Patents, began by explaining the provi- 


sions of the measure. 


sign his entire copyright; (3) 


~roprietor; 


awarding profits.” 


Opposition to Measure 


proval of the pending bill. 


said he understood, was 


users—publishers, 





broadcasters, 


common law rights. 
bill substituted for the one pending. 
beginning to end,” 


Stafford (Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., in op- 
posing the measure. 





ville, Kans.; Gifford (Rep.), of Cotuit 
Mass., and Bloom also raised objections. 


Nothing 
it under 


day conference here today under the aus- | 


“Some of the important provisions of 
the bill,” he said, “are: (1) That copyright 
shall in the first instance vest always in 
the author; (2) that the author may as- 
that the 
author may license any part, interest, or 
privilege in his copyright to his licensee; 
(4) that the licensee of any part or privi- 
lege may protect his own interest in his 
own name without joining the copyright 


(5) The term of copyright is fixed for 
a period of 56 years from the date of first 
publication of the work; (6) the bill pro- 
vides for protection of American works 
abroad by making it possible for the 
United States to adhere to the Interna- 
tional Copyright Union; (7) gives complete 
protection for the use of works over the 
radio, and also extends protection to any 
new rights which may develop in the 
future; (8) protects adequately all inno- 
cent infringers; (9) provides more reason- 
able methods of computing damages and 


He also sketched briefly the history of 
copyright legislation in the United States. 


Representative Lanham (Dem.), of Fort 
Worth, Tex., ranking majority member of 
the Committee, told the House that, al- 
though he favors a revision of the copy- 
right laws, he could not express his ap- 


The bill before the House, Mr. Lanham 
drafted by 
lawyers who represent some publishers. He 
said the measure primarily protects the 
etc.—of 
copyrights, rather than authors and in- 
ventors, adding that it takes away the 


He said he would prefer to see the Vestal 
“This bill is spread with monopoly from 
said Representative 


Representatives Busby (Dem.), of Hous- 
ton, Miss.; McGugin (Rep.), of Coffey- 


a 
Farm Relief Plan Is Defeated 


Extension of Time 
_ For Filing War 
Claims Favored 


Resolution. to Allow Addi- 
| tional Year for American 
Applicants Approved by 


| House Committee 


The House Committee on Ways and 
|Means on May 24 ordered favorably re- 
ported the resolution (H. J. Res. 396) to 
extend for one year the time within which 
American claimants may make application 
for payment, under the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission. 

A similar measure (S. J. Res. 97) has 
been reported favorably to the Senate by 
its Committee on Finance. 

According to a letter which was sent 
to the Senate Committee by Andrew W. 
Mellon, when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, the proposed legislation is be- 
lieved necessary, for the following reasons: 

(1) The Treasury holds 67 awards en- 
tered in favor of American nationals by 
the Mixed Claims Commission aggregat- 
ing, with accrued interest to Sept. 30, 1931, 
about $300,000 for which no application 
for payment have been received. Thus 
far the department has not been able to 
locate some of these claimants. 

In addition, the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion has not yet completed its work, and, 
in view of the untimely death of Hon. 
Roland W. Boyden, the umpire, it is not 
possible to estimate the time required to 
finish it, but it is almost certain to extend 
beyond March 10, 1932. The questions 
pending before the commission involve 
claims aggregating approximately $40,000,- 
000. If these claims are allowed it is es- 
sential that the American claimants con- 
cerned be given. sufficient time within 
which to make application for payment. 


| Austria Hungary Situation 


(2) While practically all of the awards 
}entered in favor of American nationals 
against Austria by the Tripartite Claims 
Commission have been paid, the awards 
entered by such commission against 
Hungary have not yet been certified to 
the Treasury for payment because of the 
provisions of the settlement of war claims 
act of 1928, requiring the commission at 
the same time to certify that the funds 
deposited by Hungary in the Hungarian 
special depost account are sufficient to 
Pay such awards. 

The Treasury has received from the 
Government of Hungary the sum of $8,250 
in partial satisfaction of these awards, 
but that Government can not make fur- 
ther payment until a waiver has been ob- 
tained from the Goverment of France of 
a “most-favored nation” clause contained 
in the debt agreement between that Gov- 
ernment and Hungary. The matter is 
being actively kept before the Government 
of France but in view of the uncertainly 
when favorable action by that Government 
may be forthcoming, it is believed essen- 
tial that the settlement of war claims act 
be amended as indicated in the inclosed 
draft, that is, by extending the time for 
making application for payment for one 
additional year. 





Commercial Stocks 
Of Grains Decline 


Volume in Domestic Markets 
Recedes in Week to May 21 


Commercial stocks of wheat, corn, and 
rye in store and afloat at the principal 
United States markets May 21 were slightly 
smaller than on May #4, while stocks of 
Oats, barley, and flax increased slightly, 
according to a tabulation made public May 
23 by the Department of Agriculture, 
Stocks May 21 and May 14, respectively, 
were reported in bushels as follows: 

Wheat, 175,381,000 and 176,876,000; corn, 
21,348,000 and 22,546,000; oats, 12,183,000 
and 12,114,000; rye, 9,385,000 and 9,419,000; 
barley, 3,276,000 and 3,253,000; flax, 782,- 
000 and 730,000. Stocks one year ago were: 
Wheat, 205,097,000; corn, 14,738,000; oats, 
10,778,000; rye, 10,852,000; barley, 6,195,000; 
flax, 928,000. 

There were also 22,177,000 bushels of 
United States wheat in store in bond at 
Canadian markets May 21, compared to 
23,806,000 May 14 and 7,303,000 a year ago; 
and there were 5,823,000; bushels of Cana- 
dian wheat in store in bond at United 
States Markets May 21, compared to 6,- 
297,000 May 14 and 6,097,000 a year ago. 
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zing new General Jumbo’s 


streamline construction is an 
exclusive General Tire devel- 
opment. The Jumbo is the only 


built today that is wider 


at the rim than at the tread. 


tread is no wider than 


ordinary tires. It steers as easi- 


s regular balloons. No 


sidesway or roll—makes fast 
turns safe. Not enough air to 
blow out. Too much rubber to 
skid. No added weight. No 


of power. Ultra smart 
e. And no sacrifice of 


mileage! 


it today at your General 
dealer's. 
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streamline. 
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The General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Railroad Is Held 
Not Liable to Boy 


Playing on Bridge 


Implied Invitation and At- 
tractive Nuisance Ruled’ 
Inapplicable Under Laws | 
Of State of New Jersey 


Erie RAILROAD COMPANY 








v. 
MricHarL DupiaK, By His Next FRIEND, 
Steve DUPLAK, ETC. 
Supreme Ore of og United States. 
0. , 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 
RatPH E. Cooper and Georce S. Hosart for 
petitioner; Jack RINnzLER (FREDERIC B. 
Scorr with him on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932. 


Mr. Justice ne the | 
inion of the court. 
Fvricnael Duplak, a boy 5 years of age, sus~- 
tained personal injuries, resulting in _the 
loss of a leg, while playing upon 4 railroad 
bridge built by petitioner over a canal in 
Passaic, N. J. The track crossing the bridge 
was used only for drilling freight cars—that 
is, for pulling them into and out from sid- 
ings. At the time of the accident the boy 
was resting on his right knee, looking down 
into the water of the canal, with his left 
leg extended over the rail and under one 
of a string of cars standing on the bridge. 
While he was in that position, other cars 
were backed against the standing cars, caus- 
ing them to move and run over the boy’s leg. | 
A sign stood at one end of the bridge warn- 
ing of danger and forbidding all persons to 
go upon the bridge. It appeared that from 
time to time boys had played upon the bridge 
and had put diving boards on the lower tiers 
which were used during the Summer when 
the boys were swimming. Naturally, they 
were not in use in December, when the ac- 
appened. 
va on brought in the name of the 
boy and his parents in a Federal district 
court for New Jersey, a verdict and judg- 
ment were rendered against the petitioner, 
and affirmed on appeal by the court of ap- 
53 F. (2d) + | 


essary to discuss the question 
a a The case is ruled by a stat- 
ute of the State of New Jersey, which makes 
it unlawful “for any person other than — 
connected with or employed upon the ss 
road to walk along the tracks of any railroa 
except when the same shall be laid upon a 
ublic highway; if any person shall be in- 
ured by an engine or Car while walking, 
standing or playing on any railroad 
such person * * * shall not recover therefor 
any damages from the company owning. or 
operating said railroad.” Laws of New Jer 
sey, 1903, c. 257, Section 55. ‘i 
This statute has been construed by e 
Supreme Court of the State so as to deny a 
covery for the injury of a child 21 amine 
old who had strayed upon the private rig 
of way of a railroad company at a place 
a public crossing, and who was there 
ha Sigs Tie ante held ena he 
his legs. The cou 
a coed’ recovery any person who 


tood ed upon a railroad, and 
yeed © oa alike without distinc- 





delivered 





struck a car, 


11 rsons 
¢ ao S : oat physical or mental condi- 
tion. & 8. R. R 


Barcolini v. Atlantic City 
N. J. 0 


e oO! Tints "i isi was accepted and 
rule of t ecision 
applied in Erie R. R. Co. v. Hilt, 247 U. S. 97.} 
at was the case of a boy less than 7 years 
old, who had been playing marbles peer 8 
siding of the railroad and was injured while 
endeavoring to reach & marble which had 
rolled under a car standing upon the sid- 
‘ng. The Circuit ae of anal for the 
ircuit sustained a ° 
This Sore reversed on the New Jersey stat- 
ute, supra, as construed in the Barcolini case. 
An attempt is made to distinguish the in- 
stant case, but upon comparison of the facts 
here disclosed with those of the Barcolini 
and Hilt caser, we are unable to find any 
such difference as y a a substantial 
ak: a distinction. 
eave had tt ine S Suary to consider whether 
the conduct of the railroad company 
amounted to an invitation to the boy to play 
upon the bridge. There was certainly no ex- 
press invitation. The right of way was en- 
closed by a fence, so far as that could be 
done without interfering with the movement 
of cars, and a warning sign put up at one 
end of the bridge. However, the point is 
settled by the State law and effectually dis- 
of by the Hilt case. ne 
The facts there were before the court bu 
are not fully recited in the opinion. As oe 
by the decision of the court of appeals (Erie 
R. Co. v.-Hilt, 246 Fed. 800, 801), there was 
open ground next to the siding used as s 
driveway to the station and the siding. This 
had been used as a playground by children, 
some very young, who were accustomed to 
play on the open ground, on the siding it- 
self, and over and about the cars standing 


ls. 
on the rails. - ele 


tice was frequent and well known 
to. the railroad. Children sometimes were 
driven or ordered away, but with little effect, 
since there was no barrier to keep them off. 
Notwithstanding that the bearing of these 
facts was more strongly against the railroad 
than is the case here, it was held that, in 
the face of the statute, oe — me pe _ 
. “The statute,” s . 
fol). “seemingly adopts in an unqualified 
form the policy of the common law as uni i - 
stood we believe in New Jerse ile a, landowner 
and some other States, tha os Sarees 
cannot intentionally injure or ss eo 2 
rson coming upon his prem — 
is not bound to provide fo 
Ficense, he safety en or a 
r to interrup s 
aoe occupations to provide for the chance 
that someone may be unlawfully there. “ 
In support of that statement, nurses, vt 
Y., Susq. & West. R. R. Co., 61 N. J. . ae, 
among other cases, is cited. There oe c ms 
ted the contention that the railroad 00% e- 
ny was liable for an injury to a chi = 
had come upon the property ovon a. turn: 
and been injured while pla 2 ee 
was claimed to be an 
ee hes also Ka) yen v. Central R. R. 
Jd. L. F 
of ne “mect of the Hilt decision, ts to accept 
tute, as constru 
ores Tame put a negative woos we 
{mplied invitation and a Sone 
- and the same & 
Goctrols here whatever, otherwise, might be 
the rule. 
Judgment reversed. 


Rehearing Is Denied 


On ‘Dry-Ice’ Decision 


The 








. 


Supreme Court Refuses Review 
ohn Use of Term as Mark 


States 

me Court of the United 

wilt o? IO iow the ence, ete on — 
* Ice” is not su 

ees eral trade mark for solid car- 


tered as & se 
hief Justice Hughes @ 
ben sins The court denied petitions for 


the Dry Ice Corporation of 
goview oousht suits alleging infringement 
istered mark. 
oy Circuit Court of Appeals for the —— 
Circuit, whose decision the Supreme on t 
refused to consider, ruled that the —_ , ye 
Ice” is descriptive of the characteris . . 
ualities of solid carbon dioxide and . “. 
therefore, the register of the mar n 
ce is in ; 

ie Sea Corporation brought the suits 
in question to restrain thye use of the term 
“Dry-Ice” in the corporate titles of other 
companies and to restrain the use of the 
term in advertising and selling solid carbon 
dioxide manufactured by the defendants. The 
relief sought was denied by the Circuit Court 
of Ap ls on the ground that the proof did 
t show that the defendants were guilty 
wrongful conduct having the effect of 


of any 
ely representing the origin or source of 
inet an uct or attempting to palm it off on 


the purchasing public as the product of the 
Dry Corporation and its licensees. | 

In urging consideration of the cases by the 
Supreme Court, ,the petitioners’ brief stated 
that they present a situation “where the 
lower courts have held descriptive two words 
in paradox which at the time when conceived 
were not descriptive of the goods, consequently 
could not be descriptive of the characteristic 
of the goods and were in no sense a measure 
of quality.” The term, it was claimed, is 
merely suggestive of the use to which solid 
carbon dioxide can be applied. “The term 
‘Dry Ice’ does not state or describe the fact 
that solid carbon dioxide is or may be used 
as a refrigerant. ‘Dry Ice’ does, however, sug- 
gest the function of the article in question.” 

In opposing review, the respondents con- 
tended that the term “is not only descriptive 
of the characteristics of solid carbon dioxide, 
but is a most apropriate name for the product 
itself.” 








FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ 


Decisions of 


THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full Text In This Issue 


LIABILITY ACT—Employes within act—Status of 


swichman as affeced by misrepresentations of age made for purpose of obtaining 
employment—Effect of company’s rules— 

A switchman who obtained employment as such at a time when he was 49 years 
old by false representations in his application for enyployment and to the examin- 
ing physician that he was only 38 years old, with knowledge of a rule of the com- 
pany against the acceptance of men over 45 years of age, and who was not rejected 
within 30 days after his application for employment under another rule of the 
company that applicants not so rejected would be considered accepted, was not 
precluded from recovering, unaer the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, for injuries 
susttained seven years later before he had reached the age of retirement under 
the company’s rules, on the theory that he was not an employe of the company 
within the meaning of such act‘ by reason of such false representations as to his 
age, where there was no evidence that his false statement substantially affected 
the examining physician’s conclusion that he was in good health and acceptable 
physical condition, and no evidence that his physical condition was such as to make 
his employment inconsistent with the company’s proper policy or its reasonable 
rules to insure the discharge of its duty to select fit employes, and where the com- 
pany, under its own interpretation of the rule as to acceptance of an applicant for 
employment by failure to reject the application within 30 days and, under its 
agreement with its switchman, had no right to discharge him after the expiration 
of such 30-day period by reason of his misrepresentation of his age——Minneapolis, 


St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad Co. v. Borum. 


574, May 25, 1932. 


(Sup. Ct. U. 8.) —7 U. 8. Daily 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Private carriers—Validity of statute requiring 


licenses— 


The Kansas Motor Vehicle Act is not invalid because it authorizes the Publi¢ 
Service Commission to promulgate certain regulations governing private carriers, 
when it appears that the statute itself -clearly distinguishes in fundamental matters 
between the obligations of public and private carriers; if the regulations to be 
promulgated exceed the taxing and police powers of the State, the carriers will 
have their appropriate remedy.—Continental Baking Co. et al. v. Woodring, etc. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—7 U. S. Daily, 566, May 24, 1932. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Limitations of length, weight and size of vehicles 
and loads—Authority of State Highway Department to issue temporary permits— 


Delegation of legislative power— 


The Texas Motor Vehicle Act, in so far as it authorizes the State Highway De- 
partment to grant temporary permits for the transportation over State highways 
of such overweight, oversize or overlength commodities as can not reasonably be dis- 
mantled, or for the operation of superheavy and oversize equipment for the trans- 
portation of such oversize, overweight or overlength commodities as can not reason- 
ably be dismantled, is not void on the ground that it delegates legislative power to 
the Commission, since the Department is not thereby authorized to suspend the law 
but is granted power of a fact-finding and administrative nature—Sproles et al. v. 


Binford, Sheriff, et’ al. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—7 U. S, Daily, 566, May 24, 1932. 





MOTOR CARRIERS—Regulation—Limitation of length—Length of combination 


of vehicles—Equal protection of laws— 


The Texas Motor Vehicle Act does not deny the equal protection of the laws in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment by fixing the same limitation of length 
for individual motor cars as for a combination of such vehicles.—Sproles.et al. v. 


Binford, Sheriff, et al. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—7 U. 8. Daily, 566, May 24, 1932, 





RAILROADS—Operation—Liability for injuries sustained by boy struck by train 
while playing on bridge—Effect of statute—Abrogation of implied invitation and 


attractive nuisance doctrines— 


A railroad company was not liable for injuries sustained by a boy 5 years of age 
when run over by a train while playing upon the company’s bridge in the State of 
New Jersey, since a statute of such State provides that a person injured by an 
engine or a car while walking, standing or playing on a railroad track, except at 
a public crossing, shall not recover damages therefor from the railroad company; 
the statute is applicable and barred recovery, although the boy was only 5 years 
‘of age and even though the conduct of the company had constituted an invitation 


to the boy to play upon the bridge, 


since, as construed by the New Jersey State 


courts it has abrogated the implied invitation and attractive nuisance doctrines.— 


Erie Railroad Co. v. Duplak, etc., et al. 
25, 1932. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—7 U. S. Daily 9574, May 





Federal Taxation 


ACCOUNTING—Tax period—Period in which items of gross income included— 


Income impounded by receiver— 


In 1916 a receiver was directed by court order to take charge of part of petition- 
er’s property and impound receipts arising from oil wells thereon, pending settle- 
ment of litigation between petitioner and Federal Government; the money was paid 
to the receiver as earned, and upon entry by the District Court in 1917 of the final 
decree dismissing the bill was paid by the receiver to the company; the Government 
appealed to the Circuit Court which, in 1920, affirmed the District Court’s decree, 


and in 1922 an appeal to the Supreme Court, was dismissed 
that the income impounded by the receiver was not taxable to 


by stipulation; held 
him under the 1916 


Act, because he was the receiver of only a part of the properties o rated by th 
company; held further that the company was not required in 1916 to pe a 
income an amount which it might never receive, and that the net profits earned 
in 1916 were not income of the year 1922, when the litigation with the Government 


was finally terminated; the profits in 


question became income of the company in 


1917, when it first became entitled to them and when it actually received them 
under a claim of right and without restriction as to their disposition —North 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—7 U. S. Daily 574, May 


American Oil Consolidated v. Burnet. 
25, 1932. 





ACCOUNTING—Tax periood—Period in which items 


Amounts in litigation— 


of gross income included— 


If a taxpayer receives earnings under a claim of right and without restriction as 
to its disposition, he has received income which he is required to return, even though 


it may still be claimed that he is not entitled to retain the money, 


and even though 


he may still be adjudged liable to restore its equuivalent—North American Oil 


Consolidated v. Burnet. 


(Sup. Ct. U, S.)—7 U. S. Daily 574, May 25, 1932, 





ESTATE TAX—Deductions—California death tax—1916 Act— 


Taxes paid to the State of California under its Inheritance Tax Act of 1913, as 
amended, were not deductible in computing the Federal estate tax under the Reve- 


nue Act of 1916; the California tax was a succession ra 


U. S. v. Kombst. 


ther than an estate tax.— 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)\—7 U. S. Daily 574, May 25, 1932. 
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May 23, 1932 
(Continued From Issue of May 24) 
PATENTS 


No. 3907. Ex parte David M. Watson and 
Gonzalo C. Munoz. Opinion by Bland, As- 
sociate Judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals rejecting claims Nos. 2 and 5 
of appellant’s application for a patent on 
improvement in hand trucks, is affirmed. 

No. 2952. Ex parte Robert H. Beaumont. 
Opinion by Bland. Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
ing the application of appellant for a patent 
on improvement in apparatus for quenching 
hot materials is affirmed. 


Nos. 2958 and 2959. Locke v. Fuller, and 
Fuller v. Locke. Opinion by Bland, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Pat- 
ent Appeals awarding certain counts to 
Locke and certain counts to Fuller, in an 
interference on circuit-controlling appa- 
ratus, is affirmed as to the award to Fuller 
and reversed as to the award to Locke. 


No. 2961. Ex parte Edward J. Clark. Opin- 
ion by Bland, Associate Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals denying ap- 
pellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in duplicate post-card order and 
went book, is affirmed. , 


No. 2967. Ex parte Toledo Porcelain En- 
amel Products Co. Opinion by Bland, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents denying the application of 
appellant for registration of a trade mark on 
porcelain enamel finishes, is affirmed. 

No. 2988. Ex parte Jogn L, Cerny and 
Joseph F. Cerny. Opinioy by Bland, Asso- 
ciate Judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals denying appellants’ applica- 
tion for a patent on improvement in com- 
bination corn shellers, is affirmed. 

No. 2989. Ex parte W. Bartlett Jones. 
Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying appellant’s application for a patent 
on improvement in sponge aplicator, is re- 
versed. 

No. 2930. Ex parte Karl Alexander Wess- 
blad. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. 
The decision of the Board of Patent Ap- 
peals denying appellant’s application for a 
patent on imporvement in refrigerating ap- 
paratus, is reversed. Bland, J., specially 
concurs. 

No. 2949. Ex parte Henry F. Bechman. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting claims 22 and 23 of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent or improvement in 
changeable rotary press, is affirmed. 

No. 2957. Ex parte Maurice F. Richardson. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals 
denying the application of appellant for a 
patent on improvement in valves, is af- 
firmed. 

No. 2960. Talbot G. Martin v. Herbert M. 
Friendly. Opinion by Hatfield, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals awarding to appellee priority of iy- 
vention of imporvement in telephone sys- 
tem, is affirmed. 

No, 2962. Ex parte Marcus T. Lothrop. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying the application of appellant for a 
patent on improvement in alloy steel, is 
affirmed. 

No. 2968. Ex parte Edward C. Hoffman. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying appellant’s application for a patent 
on design for cabinet stove, is affirmed. 
No. 2980. Ex parte Louis Boudin. Opinion 


by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The decision 
of the Board of Patent Appeals rejecting 
certain claims in appellant’s application for 
@ patent on improvement in process and ap- 
paratus for mailing sheet glass, is affirmed. 

No. 2990. Ex parte Bert Bronson Milner. 
Opinion by Hatfield, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
nying the application of appellant for a 
patent on improvement in method of and 
apparatus for power regulation, is affirmed, 

No. 2914. Ex parte Paul S. Endacott. Opin- 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's applica- 
— a ns = —, -,, Mprovement in 

apparatus for distr 

liquefied gas, is affirmed. es 

No. 2964. Norwine Coffee Company v. Chase 
& Sanborn. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents awarding to appellee priority and 


right to register a trade-marke for coffee, 
is reversed. 


No. 2975. Ex parte Anthony E. Wein artner. 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judes. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
jecting certain claims of appellant's ap- 
plication for a patent on improvement in 
gearing for stokers, is affirmed. 


No. 2977. Ex parte Federal Cement Tile 
Company. Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents denying appellant’s application 
for registration of a trade mark for roof 
slabs of concrete, is affirmed. 


No. 2981. Ex parte John I. Martin. Opin- 


ion by Garrett, Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 


nying appellant's application therein, is 
, affirmed. 


No. 2994. Ex parte Gustaf Olof Wolfgan 
Heijkenskjold. Opinion by Garrett, ‘Desoe 
ciate Judge. The decision of the Board of 

atent Appeals denying appellant’s applica- 
ftion for a patent on improvement in bath- 
ing plants, is affirmed. 


No. 2921. Ex parte The Nisley Shoe Com- 
pany. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. 
The decision df the Commissioner of Patents 
denying appellant's application for the 
registration of a trade mark for shoes, 
hosiery, and shoe polish, is affirmed. 


No. 2955. Ex parte Robert C. Stubbs. 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
cree. of the Board of Patent Appeals 
dénying appellant's application for a patent 
on improvement in cut-surface sealed con- 
crete for streets, is affirmed as to claims 1 
and 2, and reversed as to claims 3 and 4. 


No. 2966. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer. Opin- 
ion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals reject- 
ing certain claims of appellant's application 
for a patent on improvement in expansion 
_Joint, is reversed. 


No. 2979. Ex parte Homer W. Jones. Opin- 
ion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals reject- 
ing certain claims of appellant’s applica- 
tion for a patent on improvement in bat- 
tery lantern, is affirmed. 


No. 2997. Breakstone Bros., Inc. v. Gerber 
& Co., Inc. Opinion by Lenroot, Associate 
Judge. The decision of the Commissioner 
of Patents sustaining the opposition of 
appellee to the registration by appellant 
of a trade mark for cheese, is affirmed. 

No. 2998. Blackwood Coal & Coke Com- 
pany v. The Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company. Opinion by Lenroot, 
Associate Judge. The decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents sustaining the opposi- 
tion of appellee to the registration by ap- 













Declared Taxable 





Supreme Court Holds In- 
come Returnable When 
Turned Over by Receiver 
And Not When Earned 


NNoRTH AMERICAN OIL CONSOLIDATED 
Vv. 
Davin BurNET, COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 


REVENUE, 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 575. ; 
On certiorari to the Circuit Court of: Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit. ; 
HERBERT W. Cuiark for petitioner; G. A. 
Youncauist, Assistant Attorney General 
(THomas D. THacuer, Solicitor General, 
Wuitney NortH Seymour, SewaLtt Key 
and HELEN R. Cartoss with him on the 
brief) for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932. 


Mr. Justice Branpgis delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The question for decision is whether the 
sum of $171,979.22 received by the North 
American Oil Consolidated in 1917, was tax- 
able to it as income of that year. 

The money was paid to the company under 
the following circumstances. Among many 
properties operated by it in 1916 was a sec- 
tion of oil land, the legal title to which stood 
in the name of the United States. Prior 
to that year, the Government, claiming also 
the beneficial ownership, had instituted a suit 
to oust the company from possession; and 
on Feb. 2, 1916, it secured the appointment 
of a receiver to operate the property, or su- 
pervise its operations, and to hold the net 
income thereof. 

The money paid to the company in 1917 rep- 
resented the net profits which had been 
earned from that property in 1916 during the 
receivership. The money was paid to the 
receiver as earned. After entry by the dist 
court in 1917. of the final decree dismiss: 
the bill, the money was paid, in that year, 
by the receiver to the company. United 
States v. North American Oil Consolidated, 
242 Fed. 722. 

The Government took an appeal (without 
supersedeas) to the circuit court of appeals. 
In 1920, that court affirmed the decree. 264 
Fed. 336. In 1922, a further appeal to this 
court was dismissed by stipulation. 258 U. 

3 


The income earned from the property in 
1916 had been entered on the books of the 
company as its income. It had not been in- 
cluded in its original return of income for 
1916; but it was included in an amended re- 
turn for that year which was filed in 1918. 
Upon auditing the company’s income and 
profits tax returns for 1917, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue determined a deficiency 
based on other — 

The company eopnnies to the Board of Tax 
Appeals. There, 1927 the Commissioner 
prayed that the deficiency already claimed 
should be inreased so as to include a tax 9n 
the amount paid by the receiver to the com- 
pany in 1917. The Board held that the profits 
were taxable to the receiver as income of 
1916; and hence made no finding whether the 
company’s accounts were kept on the cash 
receipts and disbursements basis or on the 
accrual basis. 12 B. T. A. 68. 

The circuit court of appeals held that the 
profits were taxable to the company as income 
of 1917, regardless of whether the company’s 
returns were made on the cash or on the 
accrual basis. 50 F. (2d) 752. This court 
granted a writ of certiorari. 284 U. S. 614. 

It is conceded that the net profits earned by 
the property during the receivership consti- 
tuted income. The company contends that 
they should have been reported by the re- 
ceiver for taxation in 1916; that if not return- 
able by him, they should have been returned 
by the company for 1916, because they con- 
stitute income of the company accrued in 
that year; and that if not taxable as income 
of the company for 1916, they were taxable 
to it as income for 1922, since the litigation 
was not finally terminated in its favor until 
1922. 
First. The income earned in 1916°and “im- 
pounded by the receiver in that year was not 
taxable to him, because he was the receiver 
of only a part of the properties operated by 
the company. Under section 13 (c) of the 
Revenue Act of 1916 (Note No. 1), receivers 
who “are operating thefproperty or business 
of corporations” were obliged to make returns 
“of net income as and for such cor, ‘ations, 
and “any income tax due” was be “as 
sessed and collected in the same manner as if 
assessed directly against the organization of 
whose business or properties they have cus- 
tody and control.” The phraseology of this 
section was adopted without change in the 
Revenue Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1057, 1081, c. 18, 
section 239. 

The regulations of the Treasury Department 
have consistently construed these statutes as 
applying only to receivers in charge of the en- 
tire property or business of a corporation; and 
in all other cases have required the corpo- 
rations themselves to report their income. 
Treas. Regs. 33, arts. 26, 209; Treas. Regs. 45, 
arts. 424, 622. That construction is clearly 
correct. ‘The language of the section con- 
templates a substitution of the receiver for 
the corporation; and there can be such sub- 
stitution only when the receiver is in com- 
plete control of the properties and business 
of the corporation. 

Moreover, there is no provision for the con- 
solidation of the return of a receiver of part 
of a corporation’s property or business with 
the return of the corporation itself. It may 
not be assumed that Congress intended to re- 
quire the filing of two separate returns for the 
same year, each covering only a part of the 
corporate income, without making provision 
for consolidation so that the tax could be 
based upon the income as a whole. 

Second. The net profits were not taxable to 
the company as income of 1916. For the com- 
pany was not required in 1916 to report as 
income an amount which it might never re- 
ceive. See Burnet v. Logan, 283 U. S. 404, 413. 
Compare Lucas v. American Code Co., 280 U. 8. 
445, 452; Burnet v. Sanford & Brooks Co., 282 
U. 8. 359, 363. There was no constructive re- 
ceipt of the profits by the company in that 
year, because at no time during the year was 
there a right in the company to demand that 
the receiver pay over the money. Throughout 
1916 it was uncertain who would be declared 
entitled to the profits. + 


It was not until 1917, when the District 
Court entered a final decree vacating the re- 
ceivership and dismissing the bill, that the 
company became entitled to receive the 
money. Nor is it material, for the purposes 
of this case, whether the company’s return 
was filed on the cash receipts and disburse- 
ments basis, or on the accrual basis. In neither 
event was it taxable in 1916 on account of 
income which it had not yet received and 
which it might never receive. 

Third. The net profits earned by the prop- 
erty in 1916 were not income of the year 1922 
—the year in which the litigation with the 
Government was finally terminated. They be- 
came income of the company in 1917, when 
it first became entitled to them and when it 
actually received them. 

If a taxpayer receives earnings under a 
claim of right and without restriction as to 
its disposition, he has received, income which 
he is required to return, even though it may 
still be claimed that he is not entitled to 
retain the money, and even though he may 
still be adjudged liable to restore its equiva- 
lent. See Board v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 51 F. (2d) 73, 75, 76. Compare 
United States v. S. 8. White Dental Manufac- 
waiAs Co., 274 U. S. 398, 403. 

If in 1922 the Government had prevailed, 
and the company had been obliged to refund 
the profits received in 1917, it would have been 
entitled to a deduction from the fits of 
1922, not from those of any earlier year. Com- 
pare Lucas v. American Code Co., su 

Affirmed. 

Note No. 1.—Act of Sept. 8, 1916, 
156, 771, c. : “In cases wherein 
trustees in bankruptcy, or assignees 
ing the property or business of co 
* * * subject to tax imposed by this tile, such 


Stat. 








receivers, trustees, or assignees sh make 
returns of net income as and for such @orpora- 
tions * * * in the same manner and form as 
such organizations are hereinbefore quired 


to make returns, and any income tax due on 
the basis of such returns made by receivers, 
trustees, or assignees shall be assessed and cbl- 
lected in the same manner as if assessed di- 
rectly against the organizations of whose busi- 
ness s. properties they have custody and 
control.” 


pellant of a trade mark for coal, is affirmed. 
Graham P. J. specially concurs. 

No, 2899. Raymond Henry v. Howard C. 
Harris. Resilient connectors. Petition of 
appellant for rehearing, denied. 

No. 2902. Ex parte Karl E. Peiler, Im- 
provement in feeding molten glass. Peti- 
tion of appellant for rehearing, denied. 

Docket No. 3451. In the Matter of the 
Application of Jules Chepak for reinstate- 
ment to practice, Petition denied, and a 
rule will ue against the petitioner, re- 
turnable Oct, 3, 1932, to show cause why his 
name should not be stricken from the roll 
of attorneys of this court. 
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Impounded Profit |Liability Is Held Not Affected ‘State Death Tax 


By Misrepresentation of Age| Not Deductible 





atement by Employe Declared No Bar 
To Recovery From Railroad 





MINNEAPOLIs, St. PauL & Sav_t Ste. Marie 
RaItway COMPANY 


Vv. 
JaMEs M. Borvum. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


No. le 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. 

Henry S. MiTcHELL (JoHN E. PALMER and 
JAMES L. HETLAND with him on the brief) 
for petitioner; Ernest A. MicHeL (Tom 
Davis with him on the brief) for re- 
spondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932. 


Mr, Justice Botier delivered the opinion of 
the court. 

In October, 1921, petitioner accepted re- 
spondent’s application for work as a switch- 
man, and the latter in December, 1928, was 
injured while employed in interstate trans- 
ortation. He brought this action in the 

istrict Court of Hennepin County to re- 
cover damages under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act (45 U. S. C., sections 51-59) and, 
after issue was joined, the parties! made an 
agreement for arbitration under a statute of 
Minnesota (G. 8. 1923, sections 9513-9519) pur- 
suant to which the company paid plaintiff 
$12,500 to be retained by him in any event. 

And it was agreed that, if the arbitrators 
found for plaintiff on the merits, the award 
should be $12,500 in addition to the amount 
so paid. The arbitrators made findings of 
fact and held that plaintiff’s injuries were 
caused by defendant’s negligence and that 
he was entitled to recover the _ stipulated 
amount. A motion made by defendant to va- 
cate having been denied, the district court 
entered judgment for plaintiff in accordance 
with the award and the Supreme Court af- 
firmed. 184 Minn, 126. 

++ + 


Defendant’s contention here is that the 
State court erred in sustaining the finding 
that plaintiff was an employe within the 
meaning of the Act as construed in Minne- 
apolis, &c. R. Co. v. Rock, 279 U. S. 410. 

Plaintiff made application in writing to de- 
fendant for employment as switchman. Then, 
and continuously thereafter while plaintiff 
worked for {t, defendant had a rule, No. 16 
oon to promote safety and efficiency 
n the operation of its railroad, which de- 
clared that no person over 45 years should 
be taken into the service. Another rule, No. 





Real Estate Man Appointed 
On Gook County Tax Board 


Springfield, Ill, May 24. 

Governor Emmerson has appointed 
George F. Nixon, of Chicago, as a member 
of the Cook County Board of Appeals 
created by the last General Assembly to 
supplant Cook County’s old tax assess- 
ment and reviewing machinery. 

In announcing Mr. Nixon’s appointment, 
Governor Emerson stated: 

“It.is my conviction that real estate tax 
payers who now are required to pay 80 
per cent of all local and State taxes, 
should have adequate representation on 
this board. 

“I have therefore selected as my ap- 
pointee George F. Nixon, president of the 
Illinois Association of Real Estate Boards, 
director of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, and former president 
of the Chicago Real Estate Board. 

“Mr. Nixon was a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the* Governors Confer- 
ence on Taxation and has been promi- 
nently identified with all citizen efforts 
for tax readjustment during the past 10 
years, Consequently, he is thoroughly con- 
versant with the present tax problems.” 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 24, 1932 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Company. Docket 
Nos.30084 and 42923. 

1. In 1918 petitioner sold timber 
upon semiannuanl payments covering 
nine years. A profit was reatized but 
was not reported in petitioner’s in- 
come tax returns. Respondent as- 
serted deficiencies based in part upon 
said profit and treated the transaction 
as an installment sale. Petitioner paid 
the deficiencies for 1918 to 1921, in- 
clusive, without protesting the install- 
ment method of taxation. Held, peti- 
tioner can not now repudiate that 
method with respect to later years and 
insist that all the profits accrued in 
the year 1918. 

2. In 1921 petitioner executed a 
lease of oil and gas lands, receiving 
from the lessee $50,000 in 1921, and a 
like amount in 1922 as advance 
royalty and additional compensation 
for executing the lease. Petitioner did 
not report the $50,000 as income in 
either year because of a condition 
subsequent in the contract. Respond- 
ent asserted deficiencies for both 
years, based in part upon treating the 
payments of $50,000 as income in each 
year. Petitioner paid the deficiency 
for 1921 without protest. Held, it can 
not now repudiate that method of tax- 
ation with respect to 1922 and insist 
that the entire $100,000 constituted 
accrued income in 1921. 
om — 4. facts nai. that sundry 

its in computing inc 
should be allowed. , . _— 
ar Ree Erskine. Docket Nos. 36400, 

The petitioner in 1922 entered into 
an agreement to work for the Stude- 
baker Corporation exclusively for a 
period of between four and five years. 
The contract provided fhat the peti- 
tioner should receive a cash Salary of 
$100,000 a year anda “have the right 
and option to buy and receive” a cer- 
tain number of the shares of pre- 
ferred and common stock of the cor- 
poration, to be determined upon the 
basis of the anhual profits, upon pay- 
ment to the corporation of a nominal 
price per share. The corporation pur- 
chased the shares In the open market 
at a cost of several times the agreed 
price to the petitioner and placed them 
in escrow subject to the terms of the 
agreement. Held, that the agreement 
in question was essentially an employ- 
ment contract and all that was real- 
ized therefrom by the petitioner con- 
stituted compensation for services. 
The amount of such compensation 
taxable to the petitioner in each year 
on account of the receipt of the 
rights to buy shares of stock is the 
difference between their market value 
on the date received and their price 
to the petitioner. Held, further, that 
the assignments by the petitioner to 
his wife of the rights to acquire cer- 
tain of the shares does not relieve the 
petitioner from tax liability thereon. 
Held, further, that the cash dividends 
declared on the shares of stock while 
held in escow and paid to the peti- 
tioner or his wife ‘as the shares were 
acquired by them constitute additional 
compensation taxable to the petitioner 
as ordinary income and not as divi- 
dends, 

Josephine K. Lafiin. 
45003, 48402. 

No deduction is allowable for depre- 
ciation on trust property in computing 
a@ beneficiary’s share of the distribu- 
table income of the trust estate where 
such depreciation deduction is not pro- 

vided for in the trust instrument and 
is not required by the laws of the 
State having jurisdiction. 





Docket Nos. 43499, 


| accepted. 





22, was to the effect that applications for 
employment in the yard service not rejected 
within 30 days would be considered accepted. 
And there was one, No. 4 (A), stating that 
alll employes who attain the age of 65 will be 
retired. e 

When plaintiff made his application he was 
49 "years old and understood that defendant 
had a'rule against accepting men over 45 to 
work in its train service. He falsely stated 
in his application that he was 38 years old 
and, when submitting to a physical examina- 
tion required of applicants for employment, 
he again so misrepresented his age. This 
statement was relied upon by the examining 
surgeon and was in part the basis of his find- 
ing and report that plaintiff was in good 
health and acceptable physical condition. 

It was a general practice of men, over the 
age specified in the rule, when applying for 
such work on the railroads of defendant and 
other carriers in the Northwest falsely to rep- 
resent their ages to be within the specified 
limit, and that practice was known to the 
defendant. The arbitrators were unable to 
find whether defendant knew plaintiff was 
over 45 years. They did not find, nor does | 
the evidence require a finding, that defendant 
was deceived by plaintiff’s false statements or 
that it accepted his application because of or 
in reliance upon them. The application 
was not rejected within 30 days and, under 
rule 22, must be deemed to have been finally 


+ + + 


Under the terms of the contract of hiring, ! 
defendant did not without more have the 
right to remove plaintiff from its service on 
account of such misrepresentation.; Plaintiff 
worked for defendant as a switchman for 
about seven years and when injured was well 
under the age for retirement. His work was 
Satisfactory. Neither his age nor his physical 
condition contributed to cause his injury. 

In Minneapolis, etc. R. R. Co. v. Rock, supra, 
this court held that one who obtained em- 
ployment as a switchman for an interstate 
carrier by railroad by fraudulently evading 
the company’s rule requiring applicants to 
submit to a physical examination and who! 
suffered injury in the course of employment 
in interstate transportation, while the com- 
pany remained unaware of the deception, was 
not as of right an employe within the mean- 
ing, or entitled to the protection, of the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act and could not 
maintain an’ action for injury under that 
statute. 

Rock was an impostor. He applied for work 
under his true name and was rejected upon } 
examination because his physical condition 
was found unacceptable under the carrier's 
reasonable rule and practice. Later, repre- 
senting that he had not theretofore made 
application, he applied again but under a 
different name and procured another man to 
impersonate him and in his place to submit 
to the required physical examination. And, 
by means of the surgeon’s report upon that 
man's condition, Rock deceived the company 
and thereby secured the employment in 
which, about a — — he suffered injury. 

+ 


The court said (p. 414): 


©. o> eae “The deception 


at naught the carrier’s reasona 

rule and practice established to promote the 
safety of employes and to protect commerce, 
It was directly opposed to the Public inter- | 
est, because calculated to embarrass and 
hinder the carrier in the performance of its 
duties and to defeat important purposes sought 
to be advanced by the Act. * * # (p. 415) 
While his physical condition was not a cause 
of his injuries, it did have direct relation 


to the propriety of admi 
glesmae™ y tting him to such em- 


“It was at all 


times his duty to discl 
his identity and physical condition to peti: 
tioner. His failure so to do was @ continuing 
wrong in the nature of a cheat. The mis- 
representation and injury may not be regarded 
as unrelated contemporary facts. As a result | 
e his concealment his status was at all times 
rongful, a fraud upon the petitioner, and 
patrons and its other employes. 

justly or reasonably 


be rested on a foundation so abhorrent to 


so Policy.” 

ere, defendant could not hav 

— difference between plaintiff's count aoe 

* that stated in his application as having 
y material bearing upon the physical con- 


dition it required. 
Seda reat Sa The arbitrators did not 


conclusion that he 
acceptable physical condition or that, if he} 


had given his real 
have found otherwie™” the surgeon would 
+ + 


Indeed the surgeon’s testimon s) 
ear. ci cases, Getendame in ae 
w established rules,’ 
its switchmen to continue in: the cervide antl 


they are 65 years old | 
examination after they ae tant Pane | 


tic’s physical condition was not 
shown to 
= as to make his employment inconsistent 
conenie ro eent's ee policy or its rea- 
sure 
to select fit employes. ee i Oa 


The evidence indicates that, unde 
interpretation of rule 22 together with “the 
schedule constituting the agreement between 
defendant and its switchmen, defendant after 
the final acceptance of plaintiff's application 
was not free to discharge him on account 
of the false statement as to his age. 


are employed.” Plain- | 69 





It is clear that the facts foun 
taken in connection with those ao 
uncontradicted evidence, are not sufficient 
to bring this case within the rule applied in | 
piinacdpetis, &c., R. Co. v.. Rock, supra, or 
ms upon which th: | 
Judgment poner at decision rests. 





On Federal Levy 


California Inheritance Tax 
Statute Found to Impose 
Succession Levy and Not 
To Be Upon the Estate 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


v. 
Barnrm KOMBST ET AL. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 704 


On certiorari to the Court of Claims. 

Cnar_es B. Ruee, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral (THOMAS D. THACHER, Solicitor Gen- 
eral, WHITNEY NortH Seymour and H. 
Brian HOLLAND with him on the brief) 
for petitioner; Freperick ScHWERTNER 
(CLARENCE W. DEKNIGHT with him on the 
brief) for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 23, 1932. 


Mr. Justice Branpzis delivered the opinion 
of the court. 

The question for decision is whether the 
sum of $261,811.42 paid to the State of Cali- 
fornia for inheritance taxes should have been 
deducted from the gross estate of the dece- 
dent before calculating the Federal estate tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1916, as amended. 

On April 25, 1917, Rosa von Zimmermann 
died in California, a German alien enemy, 
leaving a net estate valued at $1,927,610.88. Her 
will was probated there. Her executors, who 
were citizens of that State, paid in 1918 to 
the United States an estate tax of $144,889.78, 
and to California for inheritance taxes the 
sum of $261,811.42. 

In the same year, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian served notice and demand upon the 
executors to convey and pay over to him all 
interest, in the estate, of the residuary lega- 
tees, who were likewise German alien ene- 
mies. In 1922, tne executors, having ren- 
dered a final account and turned over the 
residue of the estate to the Alien Property 
Custodian, were discharged. After March 4, 
1923, the effective date of the Winslow Act, 
42 Stat. 1511, c. 285, a claim for refund was 
filed with the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue by Barnim Kombst and the other re- 
siduary legatees. 

One of the grounds assigned was that the 
sum paid to California by way of an inherit- 
ance tax should have been deducted from 
the gross estate before calculating the Federal 
estate tax. Subsequently, the Alien Property 
Custodian filed a like claim. The Commis- 
sioner rejected both claims. Thereupon, the 
legatees and the Alien Property Custodian 
brought this action in the Court of Claims 
to recover the amount alleged to have been 
wrongfully exacted. The court sustained their 
contention, and allowed recovery of $23,563.03, 
with interest. 52 F. (2d) 1030. Certiorari was 
granted, 285 U. S. —. 

The Government contends that the sum 
paid to California was not deductible; and 
that even if it should have been deducted, 
there can be no recovery, because the claim 
for refund was not made within the period 
allowed by law. 4 


The Revenue Act of 1916, section 203 (a) 1, 
under which the excise tax is laid, does not 
allow asa deduction from the gross estate a 
sum paid by way of succession tax, as dis- 
tinguished from an estate tax. (Note No. 1.) 
Leach v. Nichols, 285 U. 8. —; New York 
Trust Co. v. Eisner, 256 U. S. 345, 350. Com- 
pare United States v. Woodward, 256 U. 8. 
632, 635. Whether the California tax was & 
succession tax or an estate tax is to be de- 
termined by reference to the decisions of its 
highest court. Leach v. Nichols, supra; Keith 
v. Johnson, 271 U. 8S. 1, 8. The California 
tax was levied under the Inheritance Tax ip 


ab 





of 1913, Calif. Stats. 1913, p. 1066, as amended 
Calif. Stats. 1915, pp. 418, 435. 

This Act differs in no substantial respect 
from its predecessors, Calif. Stats. 1905, p. 
341, and Calif. Stats. 1911, p. 713, which 
have uniformily been held by the Supreme 
Court of the State to impose a tax upon 
the succession. Estate of Kennedy, 157 
Calif. 517, 523; Estate of Hite, 159 Calif. 392, 
394; Estate of Miller, 184 Calif. 674, 678. Com- 
pare Estate of Potter, 188 Calif. 55; Estate of 
Letchworth, 201 Calif. 1. See Stebbins v. Riley, 
268 U. 8S. 137, 144. 

It_is urged that the original and all later 
California inheritance tax acts were patterned 
after the New York Act; and that, under the 
New York Act, the tax is one upon the trans- 
fer. Keith v. Johnson, 271 U. S. 1. Compare 
United States v. Mitchell, 271 U. S. 9. As the 
highest court of California has construed its 
statutes as laying a succession tax, we have 
no occasion to consider the construction given 
by the courts of New York to its legislation. 
Compare Stonebraker v. Hunter, 215 Fed. 67, 





The Commissioner properly refused to allow 
as a deduction the amount paid to the State. 
We have, therefore, no occasion to consider 
the question whether the claim for refund 
was filed in time. 

Reversed. 

Note No. 1.—Act of Sept. 8, 1916, 39 Stat. 
756, 778, c. 463: “Sec. 203. That for the pur- 
pose of the tax the value of the net estate 
shall be determined— 

“(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting 


| from the value of the gross estate— 


“(1) Such amounts for funeral expenses, 
administration expenses, claims against the 
estate, unpaid mortgages * * * and such other 
charges against the estate, as are allowed by 
the laws of the jurisdiction * * * under which 
the estate is being administered. * * *” 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


4ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Statement based on actual market values of Bonds and Stocks as of May 1, 1932 


RALPH B. IVES, President 





Capital Stock, 
PIG iss sine sin.0's waning 6 RE EO, 162.00 
LIABILITIES (except capital) 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS. . 


$7,500,000 


$23,689,590.21 
$18,150,542.11 








Assets 
Bonds and Stocks, . . . . « « « « $35,810,968.06 
Real Maseeee > oes |S ee ke oe 1,035,000.00 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, . .. «+ -« 1,377,031.80 
Amounts due from Agents, . .« « « e« -« 3,323,501.87 
Interest Accrued, Pi a eee tLe ee 180,000.00 
Other Admitted Assets, . . . © «© « e 113,630.59 
Liabilities 

Cubbies Tee eG le ee $3,021,723.13 
Expense and Tax Reserves, . . . «© eo e 560,000.00 
Unearned Premium Reserve, 62 8 SS 8 Ge 20,107,867.08 
Capital, Piensa” 2G a eS 7,500,000.00 
Surplus, (over all Liabilities) . . .. . 10,650,542.11 

Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . $41,840,132.32 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - 
Western Department 
410 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Department 
89 Maiden Lane 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, 


$348,000,000.00 
Pacific Department 
220 Bush Street 


Tllinois San Francisco, Calif. 
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~ Insurance Agents Urged to Support 


Restriction on Reserve Investments) 0%’ Eea'«te¢’ Is Denied Utility Status in Ohio, 1» Premium Action 


Legislation Limiting Types of Securities for 
Fire and Casualty Companies Declared 
Necessary in New York 





Syracuse, N. Y.. May 24. 
The failure of enactment of the Dill 
recommended by the State Insurance De- 
partment to the 1932 New York Legis- 
lature to restrict the investment of a 
substantial percentage of the unearned 
premium and loss reserve funds of insur- 
ance companies other than life to the 
same type of securities now prescribed for 
life insurance companies has not changed 
the attitude of the Department on the 
matter, the State Superintendent of In- 
surance, George S. Van Schaick, declared 
here tonight at the annual banquet of the 
New York Association of Loral Agents. 
Mr. Van Schaick said the proposed law 
“is worthy of the study and support” of 
the agents’ association and other similar 
organizations which “can do much for} 
insurance” if they will “insistently de- | 
mand the enactment of so salutary a re-| 
quirement.” 
| 


Cooperation of Legislature 


The agents’ qualification law enacted | 
this year was largely due to the efforts of 
the State Association of Local Agents, Mr. 
Van Schaick said. In his opinion the} 
new act will place all agents on their} 
mettle and “more than ever it will be a| 
race not of the swift but of the qualified.” | 

Extracts of Mr. Van Schaick’s address | 
follow: | 

“The 1932 session of the Legislature was 
notable in the insurance legislation en-| 
acted. There is close cooperation between | 
the Insurance Department and the Legis-| 
lature. While the Legislature did not. ac-| 
cede to every recommendation of the De- | 
partment there was a full and frank dis- | 
cussion upon the merits of every proposal. | 
Assemblyman Stone of Syracuse, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Insurance in the | 
Assembly, and Senator Wheatley of Hor- | 
nell, Chairman of Insurance in the Sen- 
ate, worked with the Department with| 
cordial painstaking cooperation. 

Commends Agents’ Group 

“The New York State Association of | 
Local Agents is largely responsible for 
the agents’ qualification law. It was 
proper that this regulatory measure 
should come from the agents themselves. | 
Written examinations for agents are in| 
line with the legislation of 1928 providing | 
for written examinations for brokers. In} 
the long run it will place the profession | 
of insurance agent upon a higher plane. | 

“For some time the statute has made an | 
insurance agent responsible in a trust or) 
fiduciary capacity to the corporation} 
which he represents. Written examina- | 
tions will not only test applicants’ knowl- 
edge of insurance law but will drive home 
the idea that an insurance agent owes an 
ethical and public duty that must be ful- 
filled if the license is to continue. 

Competition Increased 

“Insurance agents like insurance 
brokers have to face more gruelling com- | 
petition in these times of depression than | 
at any former time. The insurance agent 
who will do well in the competition is 
the one who keeps abreast of the times, | 
knows the progressive changes in the in- | 






|of the public interest. 


surance law and keeps informed as to the 
current practices and decisions. 

_ “Agents already licensed and not sub- 
ject to examination will have to meet on 
common footing agents who are trained 
to take the written examination. The 
new qualification will thus place all agents 
on their mettle. More than ever it will 
be a race not of the swift but of the 
qualified. 

“Another notable proposed law having 
to do with investments, which however 
failed of enactment, is worthy of the 
study and support of this organization. 


Safeguards for Insurance 

“An agent’s interest in insurance should 
not be narrow. The good will which he 
develops over years of labor can be shat- 
tered overnight if the company which he 
represents is unworthy of public interest. 
It follows that every proper measure cal- 
culated to place the institution of: insur- 
ance on higher and firmer ground should 
receive the warm support of agents and 
agents’ organizations. - 

“New York State stands high in the 
character of its insurance laws. Law, 
however, is a porgressive science. From 
time to time it needs revision and re- 
statement to meet changing conditions. 
So it is‘in reference to the restrictive 


provisions of the statute relative to in-| 


vestments of companies other than life. 
“The unearned premium reserve and 
loss reserve funds of fire, casualty and 
marine companies are in the nature of 
trust funds. They are set up for the ben- 
efit of policyholders who are entitled to 
the same protection in reference thereto 
as is afforded to the holders of life in- 
surance policies. It is the firm conviction 
of the Insurance Department that a sub- 
stantial percentage of the unearned and 
loss reserve funds should be restricted to 
the same type of securities now pre- 
scribed for all life insurance companies. 


Reserve Requirement Urged 

“The failure of enactment of this pro- 
posal this year has not changed the at- 
titude of the Department. The proposal 
is clearly in the interest of the public. If 
the fiduciary character of insurance is to 
be recognized it is obvious that such trust 
funds as these reserves should be treated 
as such. You and other organizations 
similarly situated can do much for in- 
surance if you will insistently demand 
the enactment of so salutary a require- 
ment. 


“The Department of Insurance asks and 
welcomes your cooperation in this and 
every other proposal for the safeguarding 
The Insurance De- 
partment is in no antagonistic position 


|to insurance companies or their repre- 


sentatives. The common objective of all 
is to place insurance on such a plane as 
to make it available and safe for all who 
need its protection.” 





Defends Conservative Policies 
Rochester, N. Y¥., May 24. 
Speaking before the Rochester Life Un- 
derwriters Association here today, the 


State Superintendent of Insurance, George 


Texas Properties 


Reproduction Value of Lone 
Star Gas Company Fixed 
At 47 Millions 


Austin, Tex., May 24. 

Reproduction value of the Texas prop- 
erties of the Lone Star Gas Company has 
been fixed at $47,355,114 in a report made 
under the direction of the State Railroad 
Commission. 

The valuation, which was authorized by 
the 1931 Legislature, was made at a cost 
of approximately $50,000, the report 
shows, and was made as the basis for con- 
sidering the cost of gas in passing upon 
rates in numerous cities to which the 
company sells natural gas at wholesale. 

The report said that the company’s 
books show a present reproduction cost of 
the properties in Texas and Oklahoma to 
be $72,182,299. An accompanying audit 
showed earnings of $5,699,316 in 1930 and 
$4,910,000 in 1931, excluding depreciation, 
depletion, interest, income taxes, etc. 

Sale by the Lone Star Company of 
domestic gas decreased from 17,974,266,- 
500 cubic feet in 1930 to 17,023,686,700 
cubic feet in 1931, the report showed, 
and of industrial gas, from 22,942,507,500 
in 1930 to 17,604,333,100 in 1931. 


S. Van Schaick, said the lowering or 
omission of a dividend by an insurance 
company as a precautionary measure 
should not be deplored by any thinking 
agent or policyholder. He said it was 
the duty of agents to approve conservative 
company action and to refrain from the 
slightest unfairness in competitive prac- 
tices. His address in part follows: 


“In riding through a storm it is well 
to take extra precautions. It was no re- 





| tives who man our companies. 


flection on the stability of insurance com- 
panies for the Department of Insurance 
recently to require thorough self-inspec- 
tion to insure weathering the storm. 
Policyholders should welcome safety of 
procedure. The lowering or omission of a 
dividend should not be deplored by any 
thinking agent or policyholder. 
Declares Security Is Aim 


“The fundamental purpose of insurance 
is security. Wise and prudent manage- 
ments looking to margins of safety prefer 
to cover every contingency rather than to 
run, chances. It is one thing to have 


confidence in the future, confidence in the 


fundamental securities of the country. 
This is held in common by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance and the great execu- 
It is quite 
another thing to prophesy with certainty 
the date and hour of better times. 


“It is part of the duty of company rep- 
resentatives such as yourselves to indorse 
with cordial approval conservative com- 
pany action. It is your imperative duty 
to refrain from the slightest unfairness 
in competitive practices. The demagogue 
has no more place in the insurance field 
than in public life. 


“Insurance has withstood the depression 
with remarkable stability. The companies 
and the Department are working in c6r- 
dial harmony. The ultimate goal is con- 
stantly the welfare and ‘protection of 





policyholders. The reefing of a sail in a 
storm may slow up one’s speed. After all 
safety rather than swiftness is the desired 





INSURANCE 


SUPERVISION 








Company Making Gas From Oil Insurer Not Liable 


\Petition Refused by. Commission and Order 


Affirmed by State Supreme Court 


Columbus, Ohio, May 24. 
A petition by the Paramount Gas Utili- | 
ties Company, which proposed to supply 
gas made from volatile oil to residents of | 
suburbs beyond the reach of city gas 
plants, to have itself held to be a public 
utility and its issuance of securities ap- | 
proved has been denied by the Public| 
Utilities Commission, whose order has been | 
affirmed by the Ohio Supreme Court. 
An appeal from the Commission’s order 
was filed by the Paramount Company. 
The company, it was explained by the 
court in affirming the action of the Com- | 
mission, proposed to sell artificial gas by | 
meter measure to parties who live in the 
heat and other purposes. The patrons to 
gas lines or mains supplying the people 
who reside in the city that it is not prac- 
ticable, within reasonable cost, to procure 
gas from the city lines. 
The gas is to be manufactured in the 
immediate neighborhood where it is to be 


suburbs of cities or near thereto, for light, | 


be so supplied reside so far away from| 





pany to the fact that this is an application 
made by the gas company itself to the 
Commission to find that the gas company 


in which it has been held that a party 
holding himself out as a common carrier 
will in most instances be adjudged as 
such, And it is said here that this willing- 
ness onthe part of the gas company to be 
adjudged a public utility is an important 
matter for consideration, and we think 
that is ‘true. 


Company’s Willingness 
To Be Classed as Utility 


“However, it may also be true that im- 
portant considerations exist which might 
very readily induce the gas company to 
have itself adjudged as a public utility. 
| For instance, it might add very materially 
| to the value, in the minds of investors, of 
the stocks and securities to be marketed 
by the gas company, to have it known that 
that company was clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Commission, which must 





used. It is made by vaporizing a volatile 
oil which is kept in a tank buried at some 
convenient point on the lot of one of a 
group to be supplied from a particular 
tank. The member of patrons in any 
group varies according to conditions. 
The gas is pipéd to each patron from 
the group tank by pipe laid underground 
across the lots of the members of the 
group. Each buried tank is connected 
with an electric motor near-by which 
furnishes the power to make and dis- 
tribute the gas. Each patron has a sep- 
arate meter. 
their own houses or other buildings, as 


the plant. 


Plant Owned Exclusively 
By the Gas Company 


the gas company, which also at its own 
expense keeps the buried tank supplied 
with the volatile oil, and sells the patron 
metered gas only. The company selects 
its own patrons, makes its own rate and 


are necessary to make the enterprise a 
financial success. 

| No public property is entered upon; no 
streets or highways are to be crossed or 
encumbered by poles or pipes of the gas 
company. Territory can be served only 
where electric current is available for use 
in running the motor at the tank. Oil 


over public streets and alleys. 


After thus describing the operation, the 
Supreme Court stated that it was conceded 
by counsel for the Commission that the 
| case was a close one, and that both sides 
jadmitted the well-nigh impracticability of 
| writing a definition of a public utility 
{which may be used as a measure with 
respect to all other situations which might 
arise. 


“The question,” the court said, “is not 
so much what is a public utility as it is, 
do the facts attending the operation here 
constitute a public utility? 

“Our attention is called by the gas com- 





The patrons pay for piping | 


well as a part of the cost of installing | 


The entire plant belongs exclusively to | 


determines whatever contractual relations | 


supplied for tanks is furnished by the gas | 
company by the use of trucks traveling | 


supervise and approve any securities 
placed upon the market. 

“And it might also be recognized that 
| this public utility in its operations could 
|not be unjustly interfered with by com- 
| petition, and that the matter of competition 
was one that would be regulated by the 
Commission, 

“We think a protection against unrea- 
sonable and ruinous competition might 
be highly desirable for the gas company, 
and so desirable as to much more than 
counterbalance any possible restrictions 
upon the freedom of its action with regard 
| to its securities or otherwise, which might 
jarise by reason of its being adjudged 
such public utility. 

“If any mercantile establishment, selling 
its goods to the public in general, could 
have its business adjudged as falling within 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, and 
thereby eliminate, or at least greatly di- 
|minish, competitors from unfairly coming 
into a determined field, evidently all dis- 
tinction between mercantile operations, 
carried on by persons, partnerships cor- 
porations, or associations, and public utili- 
ties, as now generally recognized by law, 
would promptly disappear, and the Com- 
mission would quite as promptly be com- 
pletely swamped in any effort the Com- 
mission might make to take care of the 
situation thus arising, and general pro- 
visions of the public utilities law would be- 
come broadened iar beyond anything that 
the Legislature ever had in mind in the 
enactment of the public utilities statutes. 


Powers of Legislature 


To Classify Carriers 


“This court has several times announced 
that the Legislature can not by a mere 
declaration create one a common carrier 
whose business is in fact that where one 
|devotes a part of the time to operating 
a truck upon the highway for his own 


| carrier, he must be held to be a common 
carrier, and subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 





has held that when one is not operating 


is a public utility, and we are cited to cases | 


Held Not Bound to Reimburse 
Insured for Sum Broker 
Failed to Pay Over 


New York, N. Y., May 24. 

When an insured pays a premium to a 
broker woh inturn failed to pay over the 
amount to the general agent who issued 


the policy, the insured is not entitled upon 
}cancellation of the policy to recover the 
amount of the premium from the insur- 
jance company with which the risk was 
placed, according to a decision of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of the City of New York. 

| The court said the question involved 
|was whether the insurance company or 
its general agent had granted credit to 
the broker. In holding for the company 


Mutual Insurers’ 


Groups Protest 
On Revenue Bill 


State Opposition to Changes 

Relating to Exemption of 
| Companies at Hearing of 
Senate Committee 


| 
| 


Representatives of several groups of 
mutual insurance companies other than 
| life appeared before the Senate Finance 
| Committee in executive session May 20 to 
protest against amendments made by the 
| Committee in section 103 (11) of the pro- 





the court declared there was no evidence 
that the credit was given with the in- 
surer’s consent, it being shown only that 
the general agent had authopity to issue 
and cancel policies and to collect pre- 
miums. From these facts, the court ruled 
}it can not be held that there was a general 
|power granted to the agent to bind the 
|insurer in giving credit to a broker. 





Injury to Artificial Leg 


| Held to Be Compensable 


| Sacramento, Calif., May 24. 


| Reversing its earlier opinion, the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court has held on re- 
| Co. v. Industrial Accident Commission et 
jal. that the State constitution “authorizes 
|compensation for injury to the body of 
the workman, including every part thereof, 


natural or artificial, which is essential to} 


its proper functioning.” The court de- 
|cided that John Driscoll was entitled to 
| replacement of an artificial leg destroyed 
}in an industrial accident. 

| ‘The Court was called upon to determine 
| the validity of a 1919 amendment to the 
California workmen's compensation act 
which included injuries to artificial mem- 
bers in the term “injury.” The State 
constitution grants the legislature the 
power to provide a system of compensation 
for “injury or disability” and the court 


meaning of the constitutional provision. 
In its earlier opinion 


tural body of the workman. 


be a common carrier. 





public utilities. 


|Simply a merchandising 


| utility. 


affirmed.” 
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| hearing in, the case of Pacific Indemnity | 


held that a worker who lost an artificial 
member would be disabled within the 


(6 U. S. Daily 
2145) the court had held that “injury or 
disability” referred to the person or na- 


any portion of his time as a common car- 
rier, but is serving specific patrons under 
separate contracts with himself, and not 
holding himself out to take the business 
of all who come, he can not be held to 


“It is said by counsel for the Commis- 
sion that there are other companies op- 
}erating throughout the State along the 
same lines that are to be pursued by the 
gas company in this case, and that none 
of those individuals, associations, or cor- 
porations have heretofore been held to be | 


Tu “We reach the conclusion on the facts 
individual business, and the balance of|that are not in dispute that the operation 
|the time operates the truck as a common contemplated by the gas company here is} 
operation, and | 
that it cannot be held to be a public 
. In other words, the finding and 
“And in the same connection, this court | order made by the Commission must be 


posed revenue bill relating to exemption of 

certain mutual companies from taxation, 
|according to the transcript of the testi- 
|} mony just made public by the Committee. 
| Insurance representatives who testified 
| were Harry F. Gross, Des Moines, Ia., rep- 
|resenting the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies; Harry P. 
Cooper, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies; Herman L. Ekern, Madison, 
| Wis.; H. P. Freeman, Providence, R. L,, 
|representing the Associated Factory 
| Mutual Fire Insurance Companies; A. V. 
|Gruhn, American Mutual Alliance, and 
| Daniel B. Howell, Kansas City, Mo., rep- 
|resenting reciprocal underwriters. B. H. 
| Bartholow, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, also testified. 


Exemptions Discussed 


The mutual spokesmen contended that 
it was the purpose of Congress in the en- 
j}actment of recent revenue acts to exempt 
mutual fire and casualty companies from 
taxation on the ground that they were 
nonprofit institutions. In the 1926 and 
| 1928 acts, it was pointed out, an exemption 
| was granted to “farmers” or other mutual 
hail, cyclone, casualty, or fire insurance 
companies or associations (including in- 
terinsurers and reciprocal underwriters) 
the income of which is used or held for 
the purpose of paying losses or expenses.” 

The Senate Finance Committee, how- 
ever, amended this provision, section 103 
(11), to exempt hail, cyclone, casualty, or 
fire insurance companies or associations 
(including interinsurers and _ reciprocal 
underwriters) of the type commonly known 
as ‘farmers,’ ‘county,’ ‘town,’ or ‘local’ 
mutuals, the income of which is used or 
held for the purpose of paying losses and 
expenses.” 

Mr. Cooper said that under the amend- 
ment many farmers’ mutuals could not 
qualify for exemption because they no 
longer operate on a county-wide basis 
and because many now maintain reserve 
or safety funds. He said the present law 
had been the subject of controversy but 
the difficulties have been straightened 
out. The Senate proposal, according to 
Mr. Cooper, would reopen the subject so 
that the farm mutuals would not definitely 
know their tax status. He proposed that 
| the language of the 1928 Act be retained 
in the bill or the subsection be made to 
read as follows: 


Suggested Provision 


“(11) Mutual insurance companies, in- 
cluding interinsurers and reciprocal un- 
| derwriters, but not including mutual life 


| 


|Or mutal marine Insurance companies.” 
Mr. Ekern said all mutual fire and cas- 
ualty companies, including groups other 


‘(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
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you buy at home! 


T doesn’t matter where you buy your Chest- 
erfields—at your corner drug store or in 


Chesterfields are as pure as the water you 
drink . . . and just as fresh as when they left 
the machines that made them... You can 
depend on a Liggett & Myers product. 
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Honolulu—you can depend on getting the 
same good cigarette all the time. 


Wrapped in Du Pont Number 300 moisture- 
proof Cellophane—the best made—Chesterfields 
are always just right for smoking wherever 
you buy them. 
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Commissioner Lafount 


Showing Decline Manufacturers Urged to Provide Service for 


Maintaining Normal Receiving Sets 


Some of Reduced Business 
Is Ascribed to Effect of 
Increased Motor Traffic in 
The Last Few Years 


Total carlot rail and boat shipments of 
approximately 50 fruits and vegtables 
have fallen off more than 53,000 cars in 


the last two years, according to records 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and announced May 18 by the 
Department of Agriculture. The peak of 
carlot movement of these commodities 
was reached in 1929 when 1,074,069 cars 
were shipped, whereas in 1931 shipments 
filled 1,021,474 cars, it was said. Ten years 
ago the shipments were said to have to- 
talled 858,669 cars. Additional informa- 
tion furnished follows: 

Some of the reduced rail business in 
fresh fruits and vegetables the last two 
years—the bureau does not know how 
much—has gone to motor trucks. It is 
‘known also. that motor trucks are hauling 
large quantities of low grade produce 
which could not be handled by rail with 
‘any return above expenses. The bureau 
has been unable as yet to set up adequate 
statistical measures of the volume of the 
motor truck business. 

Growth of Industry 

The bureau believes that the amazing 
growth of the commercial fruit and vege- 
table industry during the last 10 years 
is due in large measure to the emphasis 
which has been placed upon fresh farm 
products in the American diet. This 
growth is reflected in a 10-year record of 
carlot shipments, in addition to which 
there has been an increasing, but unre- 
corded, haulage by motor trucks. The 
carlot shipments of potatoes, which make 
up more than 20 per cent of the total 
shipments, have not varied much in the 
10 years. 

Increases in carlot shipments of fresh 
beans, carrots, celery, grapefruit, mixed 
citrus fruits, oranges, and lettuce are re- 

rted. In 1922 the shipments of snap 
ens and lima beans filled 2,631 cars; in 
‘1931 shipments totaled 10,831 cars. Car- 
rots, 10 years ago, filled 2,010 cars, but 
last year the shipments aggregated 11,180 
cars. Shipments of celery have increased 
from 14,151 cars to 22,475 cars during the 
10-year period; grapefruit from 14,042 cars 
to 28,995 cars; mixed citrus fruits from 
1,592 cars to 14,646 cars; oranges and 
satsumas from 46,628 cars to 92,507 cars, 
and lettuce and romaine from 22,240 cars 
to 49,878 cars. 

Increase in Shipments 

Shipments of asparagus in 1922 totaled 
767 cars, but last year they aggregated 
3,866 cars; shipments of cauliflower have 
increased in the 10-year period from 3,991 
Cars to 9,676 cars; lemons, from 9,572 cars 
to 18,253 cars; mixed vegetables, from 19,- 
843 cars to 28,442 cars; onions from 27,562 
cars to 33,772 cars; peaches from 38,405 
cars to 46,146 cars; spinach from 5,205 cars 
to 8,991 cars, and watermelons from 47,625 
cars to 52,066 cars. Even shipments of 
dried prunes have increased, from 6,046 
cars in 1922 to 8,625 cars last year. 

The ‘Bureau gains its information on 
carlot ‘movement of fruits and vegetables 
through a cooperative arrangement with 
railroads, which furnish daily records of 
loadings at shipping points in producing 
areas. 


Mutual Insurers’ Groups 
Protest on Revenue Bill 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
than farm mutuals, should be exempt 
from taxation because the insured would 
be taxable upon dividends returned by 
the companies. He favored the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Cooper. 

An exemption of farm or local mutuals 
rather than all mutual companies “would 
be unconstitutional or ought to be,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Ekern. 

- The witness also objected to an amend- 
ment proposed to section 208 (c) (3) 
which at present allows mutual companies 
requiring their members to make premium 
deposits to deduct the amount of de- 
its returned and the amount retained 
or payment of losses, expenses and re- 
insurance reserves. The amendment 
would grant a deduction for deposits re- 
turned and “unless otherwise allowed, a 
reasonable net addition to reinsurance re- 
serves.” A deduction for reinsurance re- 
Serves required by law is _ specifically 
granted in section 208 (c) (1) (A), he 
said, and the amendment might be con- 
strued so as to hold that required re- 
Serve additions were not “reasonable.” 

Mr. Gruhn said that under the bill as 
amended farm companies that assess in 
one year enough to take care of their 

eeds for several years would be required 

pay a heavy tax. He said may mutal 
companies of New England, not members 
of the factory mutual group, would be 
- taxed because they collect premiums in 
advance, put up unearned premium and 
loss reserves and set aside a small con- 
flagration reserve. 
. Mr. Bartholow explained that the lan- 
guage used in the amendment to section 
103 (11) was taken from a textbook on 
property insurance as best describing the 
type of companies to which it was in- 
tended to grant tax exemption. He held 
that the surplus of a mutual company 
should be taxed because a policyholder 
who leaves the company does not take 
with him his share of that surplus. If 
small companies were taxed, he said, there 
would be practically no revenue and the 
cost of getting the returns would not 
be justified by the revenues collected. 
* Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, suggested that instead of exempting 
farm and local mutuals, the exemption 
be granted to companies having less than 
@ specified volume of business regardless 
of the nature of their business. 

Mr. Howell urged that the House pro- 
vision be retained because it has been in- 
terpreted. Under any change, he said, 
there would be an “unending squabble” 
and litigation. 


Cost of Operating Autos 
Shows Marked Reduction 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
000 in 1931, although there was a decline 
in automobile registrations in 1931. 
The tax payments per motor vehicle 
therefore were larger in 1931 than in 1930. 
There have been increases in automobile 
insurance rates in many States in the last 
three years. 


» Most companies have discontinued the | 


practice of granting reduced rates to 
owners who have had a favorable acci- 
dent experience. 

Assuming a decrease of 18 per cent in 
the price of tires, of about 30 per cent in 
the price of gasoline, a still greater drop 
in the wholesale price of lubricating oil, 
and a considerable decline in the charge 
for service parts and servicing, all of 
which are indicated by the data avail- 
able, the view that there has been a 
material reduction in automobile operat- 
ing costs appears to be substantiated. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


ceiving sets are equally modern and prop- 
erly installed. 

“Consequently the Federal Radio Com- 
mission must intelligently direct radio 
traffic by making scientific allocations. On 
that subject may I say the Commisston 
has not only required broadcasters to in- 
stall the most modern equipment on the 
market, but at least on one occasion 
ordered the installation of equipment 
that had to be designed and manufac- 
tured. 

“Of course ample time was allowed, but 
I want you to appreciate the efficiency°of 
the ultra modern transmitting equipment 
now being installed. Although I thoroughly 
appreciate the modernism of receiving sets 
I actually believe they are not as selective 
as transmitters are accurate. 


“In requiring such efficient transmitting 
equipment, the Commission considers pub- 
lic interest as paramount. Frequencies 
must be used to capacity consistent with 
the requirements of the liseners and good 
engineering practice. 

“Broadcasters are showing a fine spirit 
of cooperation with the Commission in its 
effort to render the listening public the 
best possible service. A concrete example 
is the fact that the vast majority of sta- 
tions have already installed the necessary 
equipment to keep within 50 cycles of 
their assigned frequency, consistent with 
a Commission order which goes into effect 
June 22, 1932. 

“As you know, the observance of that 
order will eliminate whistles and hetero- 
dyne now prevalent on many regional 
channels, thus increasing the service areas 
of many stations. Listeners unable to 
satisfactorily receive programs from re- 
gional and local stations because of inter- 
ference from other stations on the same 
channel will be greatly benefited. It is 
also gratifying to note that while our 
regulations call for not less than 75 per 
cent modulation, many stations are adding 
equipment which insures 100 per cent. 

“You manufacturers, as I have said al- 
ready, have done much for radio broad- 
casting in the United States; but, if I may 
be permitted to say so, you and your dis- 
tributors and retailers are woefully lack- 
ing in one thing, and that is service to 
the receiving set owner. This is, in my 
judgment, a real weakness in your present 
marketing plan. 

Need to Maintain 
High Type of Reception 

“Your responsibility must not cease 
when the receiving set is paid for. If fuil 
tone value is to be maintained, and if the 
receiver is to accurately reproduce that 
which is broadcast, then seis must be serv- 
iced at least twice a year. Old, practically 
worn-out tubes, are inefficient and re- 
quire so much amplification that signals 
are distorted and noise produced that 
actually make the receiver sound like an 
old graphophone. 

“One of the joys of listening to radio is 
that it faithfully reproduces that which 
is broadcast; in fact, modern receiving sets 
when properly installed and in first-class 
condition are so efficient that one can 
scarcely believe the artist is not actually 
performing in his own home. This high 
type reception must ve mainiained if in- 
terest in radio programs is to continue. 

“A small service charge could be made 
which the average listener would welcome. 
However, the listener usually does not ap- 
preciate the necessity of such service and 
often blames the broadcaster or the Gov- 
ernment for poor reception, when, as a 
matter of fact, his set has been in opera- 
tion for perhaps two years without having 
been checked by an expert and perhaps 
he is still using the original tubes. 

“Then too, frequently receiving sets are 
improperly installed with poor antennae 
systems and connections. Personally, I 
believe more than one-half of the 17,000,- 
000 radio receiving sets now in use in this 
country are improperly installed, and this 
I say is partly due to the fact that manu- 
facturers and distributors have failed to 
explain to the public that their receiving 
set is a highly technical device, which 
must be frequently checked by a capable 
expert. 

“No one would think of leaving his 
piano for years without having it tuned. 
We all realize the necessity of keeping our 
automobile in first-class condition, replac- 
ing spark plugs and tuning up our motors, 
but many seem to think that a radio re- 
ceiving set is almost human and can pro- 
vide for itself. 

“The public should also be advised of 
the necessity of properly adjusting and 
tuning their sets.” 





Place for Television 


Awaits Its Development 


Taking up the subject of television, Mr. 
Lafount said: 

“Ever since its creation, the Federal 
Radio Commission has been frequently 
petitioned to put television on a commer- 
cial basis, as if the Commission by the 
passing of rules and regulations could 
create for an industry a state of technical 
perfection which the best engineers of the 
country have not yet been able to achieve. 

“The position of the Commission is very 
clear and quite simple in this respect. As 
soon as the television art is perfected to 
the point where the average layman can 
expect a comparatively fair amount of 
entertainment from his television receiver, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
Commission will not arbitrarily bar the 
way to economic progress in this field. 

“Nor has the Commission played the os- 
trich and stuck its head in the sand. The 
individual commissioners and their engi- 
neers have traveled far and wide to see 


television in the laboratories. Frequent 
reports have been made to the Commis- 
sion and such _ policies as have’ been 
adopted have in every instance been mo- 
tivated by an acute perception of facts 
as they then existed. 

“Very frankly, we are not yet convinced 
that television has emerged from the 
laboratory and is ready to matriculate into 
the more severe course of adult enter- 
tainment and education. 

“True, most of us have seen remarkable 
pictures in the laboratory—pictures whose 
depth and detail compare not unfavorably 
with the amateur motion picture projec- 
tion. To the layman, however, there is 
| always a missing element. While we may 
gaze in fascinaion for 10 or 15 minutes 
at a picture that has penetrated the mys- 
terious ether through steel buildings and 
brick walls, to astonish the ‘looker-in,’ yet 
after a quarter of an hour of such pleas- 
ing surprise, the mind becomes impatient 
and critical. 

“The amount of action is strangely con- 
fined. We not only have the three unities 
of Greek tragedy, time, place and action, 
but the actors themselves are limited to 
one, two, or three persons at the most, 
| whose visibility changes in inverse propor- 
| tion to their number. 

“We have all dreamed of the day when 
the complete action and crowds of a foot- 
ball game could be seen in every home 
simultaneously with their 


|through simple television apparatus. But 





actualities. The very best television pic- 





at first hand the latest developments of | 


occurrence, | 


this dream is a long way from present | 





ture of today can only show a compara- 
tively small group of persons at any one 
time, whose features are in any way rec- 
ognizable. 

“These imperfections and limitations of 
present-day television result from the 
comparatively small number of what are 
known as television scanning lines. A 
number of years ago television was being 
developed on the basis of 48 scanning 
lines per picture, which means _ that, 
whether the picture was an inch high 
or was projected to a large screen, the 
number of lines still remained at only 48. 
From a projection standpoint it can be 
readily seen that, if the ordinary motion 
picture screen is divided into 48 horizontal 
strips, the amount of resulting detail 
must necessarily be meager. 

“The number of lines has: been grad- 
ually increased from 48, to 60, and we 
are now told that 120 lines are being 
used with the possibility of doubling this 
to 240 lines. Such an increase in line 
scanning will, of course, give a consider- 
able increase in the detail of the picture 
transmitted, but the picture will still be 
far from approaching the quality of pres- 
ent-day motion pictures. 


Wide Channel Required 


For Transmitting Pitcures 


“Rather complex engineering problems 
are involved in the development of the 
associated apparatus for both low and ‘high 
frequency amplification which will permit 
full advantage to be taken of the in- 
creased detail accompanying the increase 
of the number of scanning lines. 


“Just at this point is where some of the 
television problems of the Federal Radio 
Commission are encountered. The nor- 
mal 60-line picture used by the majority 
of television experimenters today requires 
a single side band modulation width of 
43,200 cycles, or 86,400 cycles emission for 
double side band transmission. If. the 
number of lines is increased to 120, at 24 
pictures per second, which is the standard 


talking picture speed, maintaining the 1932 


five by six proportion of height to width, 
the number of cycles required per side 
band increases to 207,360, or a total band 
width of 414,720 cycles required for double 
side band transmission. 

“It can thus be seen that if 240 lines are 
used with the methods known today, a 
single side band emission of 829,440 cycles 
would be required, or using double side 
band transmission, a total band width of 
1,658.88 kilocycles would be required for a 
single picture, which is almost twice the 
entire width of the whole present broad- 
casting band from 550 to 1,500 kilocycles. 
As you know, the radio spectrum below 
20,000 kilocycles is now crowded, and does 
not contain space for such wide band 
emissions unless we abolish many other 
important services. 

“For this reason it became evident that 
for pictures having any reasonable degree 
of detail it was necessary to find an en- 
tirely new part of the radio spectrum 
where comparatively wide frequency bands 
could be found for this new type of serv- 
ice, and consequently the so-called ultra- 
high frequency bands were selected. These 
bands run from 43,000 to 46,000 kilocycles, 
from 48,500 to 50,300 kilocycles, and from 
60,000 to 80,000 kilocycles, including a total 
frequency space of 24,800 kilocycles. 

“This appears to be a relatively large 
amount of space for such a new service; 
but we have already been informed by en- 
gineers of some of our leading companies 
that eventually, for good servcie to the 
public, channels having widths of approx- 
imately 2,000 kilocycles’ will be required, 
and on such a basis it can be seen that 
this apparently tremendous expanse boils 
down to only 10 channels. 


Difficulty in Allocatior 


Restricted to Ten Channels 


“Perhaps this single reason more than 
any: other justifies the policy of extreme 
caution which has been followed by the 
Federal Radio Commission in the ap- 
proval of new television stations. If what 
has the essentials of a huge industry in 
the making must grow, live, and prosper 
within perhaps only 10 channels, only the 
most extreme caution in the original 
granting of television applications can 
prevent chaos. 


“The Federal Radio Commission in its 
determination of public interest, conven- 
ience and necessity must consider the use 
by way of its licensees of radio frequencies 
for purposes other than those intended in 
the license, such things as stock manipu- 
lations are not passed unnoticed. Our 
justification, however, for what appears to 
many to have been an unnecessarily se- 
vere control over television stations is 
not based upon the question of stock pro- 
motion at all, but on a protection of the 
indusfry itself. 


“We wish to avoid the degeneration 
which occurred in broadcasting due to 
the breakdown of control, and to prevent 
such possibilities in television by subject- 
ing all television aplicants to the most 
rigid scrutiny before, rather than after, 
the damage is done. I am very happy to 
say that fortunately we have received the 
hearty support of the industry. 


“Considerable thought is being given 
these days to a possible extension of the 
broadcasting band. The Madrid Radio 
Conference to be held in Madrid, Spain, 
beginning Sept. 3, 1932, will undoubtedly 


‘consider this question, and the decision 
‘arrived at will 


be far-reaching in its 


effects.” 


Extension of Theft Act 
To Airplanes Proposed 


The transportation in interstate or 
foreign commerce of a stolen airplane or 


other aircraft would be made unlawful by 
an amendment to the Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act introduced May 23 by Representative 
McLeod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich. 


The bill (H. R. 12248) follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc, That section 408, Title 
18, of the United States Code be, and the 
same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“This may be cited as the National Motor 
Vehicle Theft Act. The term ‘motor vehicle’ 
when used in this section shall include an 
automobile, automobile truck, automobile 
wagon, motor cycle, aeroplane or other air- 
craft, or any other self-propelled vehicle, not 
designed for running on rails; the term ‘in- 
terstate or foreign commerce’ shall include 
transportation from one State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, to another State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to a 
foreign country, or from a foreign country 
to any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia. Whoever shall transport or cause 
to be transported in interstate or foreign 
commerce a motor vehicle, knowing the same 
to have been stolen, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or by imprison- 
ment of not more than five years, or both. 
Whosoever shall receive, conceal, store, bar- 
ter, sell or dispose of any motor vehicle, mov- 
ing as, or which is a part of, or which con- 
stitutes interstate or foreign commerce, know- 
ing the same to have been stolen, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $5,000, 
or by imprionment of not more than five 
years, or both. Any person violating this 


section may be punished in any district in| 


or through which such motor vehicle has 
been transported or removed by such of- 
ender” 


On Broadcasting 
And Radio Pleas 


Fifty-two Applications Are 
Granted and Five Broad- 
cast Licenses Renewed by 
Federal Commission , 


Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion May 24 granted 52 applications, re- 
newed 5 broadcasting licenses, and set 9 
cases for hearing. The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 

Albert S. Moffat, Springfield, Mass., granted 
construction permit for new station to oper- 
ate on 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WBEN, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., granted con- 
struction permit to change equipment. 

WMBO, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., granted con- 
struction permit to move station locally in 
Auburn. 

Troy Broadcasting Co., Troy, Ala., granted 
construction permit for new station to oper- 
ate on 1,210 ke., 100 w., daytime hours. 

KGKB, East Texas Broadcasting Co., Tyler, 
Tex., granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WRBQ, Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss., 
granted construction permit to make changes 
in equipment and change power from 100 w. 
250 w. LS. to 100 w. 

KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., granted construction permit to 
install new 100 w. transmitter. 

KGCU, Mandan Radio Association, Mandan, 
N. Dak., granted construction permit to make | 
changes in equipment. 

WDAS, Broadcasting Station, Inc., Phila-, 
delphia, Pa., granted modification of construc- 
tion permit to extend commencement date 
trom Feb. 8, 1932, to July 1, 1932, and com- 
pletion date from May 8 to Aug. 30, 1932. 

KGRS, E. B. Gish (Gish Radio Service), 
Amarillo, Tex., granted renewal of license, 
1,410 ke., 1 kw. specified hours. * 

WCAT, South Dakota State School of Mines 
Rapid City, S. Dak., granted renewal of li- 
cense, 1,200 kc., 100 w., 1 hour daily. 

++ + 





WNBX, First Cong. Church, Springfield, Vt., 
granted permission to suspend operation until 
action is taken by Commission on aplication 
of this station to change frequency, increase 
power and install new equipment. 

KLPM, KGCU, John B. Cooley, Minot, N. 
Dak., Mandan. Radio Association, Mandan, 
N. Dak., granted authority to operate from 
May 28, to June 28, 1932, inclusive, with no 
specified hours of operation, on a time shar- 
ing agreement. 

OCW, Oklahoma College For Women, 
Chickasha, Okla., granted authority to dis- 
continue operation from June 1 to Sept. 15, 


KBPS, Benson Polytech. School, Portland, 
Oreg., granted authority to discontinue opera- 
tion from June 18 to Sept. 15, 1932. 

WHAZ, Rensselaer Polytech. Inst., Troy, N. 





Y., granted authority to discontinue operation 
from Aug. 1, to Sept. 5, inclusive. 

WRBX, Richmond Development Corp., Roa- 
noke, Va., granted authority to discontinue 
Operation from June 1 to June 15, inclusive, 
while removing the studio locally from Hotel 
Roanoke to their own studio building. 

WEAN, Shephard Broadcasting Service, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., granted permission to oper- 
ate station with WwW. power after midnight 
between May 25 and June 15, 

The following stations were granted au- 
thority to install automatic frequency control: 
WBOQ, New York; WDAS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
WBAX, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., KABC, San Antonio, 
Tex., and KFWB, Hollywood, Calif. 

Louisiana ‘State Bureau of Identification, 
Baton Rouge, La., granted construction permit 





for State police service, 1,574 ke,, 1 ” =| 
limited time. ~ 
+ + + 


KGPY, State of Louisiana Bureau of Iden- 
tification, Shreveport, La., granted modifica- 
tion of construction permit to move trans- 
mitter from Shreveport to Bossier Parish, La., 
ee oT oe date of construction 

o June 1 and extend com 
eur 1, 1932. >< mnts 
»American-Hawalian Steamsgip Co. 
San Francisco, Calif., granted authority for! 
period of 60 days, to operate transmitter 
aboard vessel “Golden Dragon,” 375, 425, 468, 
500 ke., 50 w. (Authority granted May 19.) 

WTDR, Capt. A. C. Abele, U. S. N., Boston, 
Mass., granted authority for period of 60 days, 
to operate station aboard vessel “Nantucket”; 
calling 4,140, 8,280, 12,420, 16,560 kc.; working 
4,160, 8,240, 8,250, 12,450, 16,660 ke., 50 w. 
(Action taken May 20.) 

W2XL, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City, granted construction permit 
to change portable for use within aproxi- 
mately 100 miles of New York City. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Portable, 
eee — see permits, for general 

n work, ’ , 41,000, 1200, , 
to 400,000 ke., 0.5 w. upelnatamiecen 
atte ere. Sneinew, , at. granted 

m permit muni 
2242 he so oe junicipal police service, 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Lake Charles, La., 
Mobile, Ala., granted construction permit for 
aviation service: 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3.2575, 3,447.5, 
Fea 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 kc 


+. +>-.> 


KGSC, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., granted construction permit to 
change location from Airport Oklahoma City 
to New Municipal Airport, Administration 
Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ctiy of St. Louis, Robertson, Mo.,, granted 
seers permit for aviation service, 278 

eS w. 
an - Auiaey. portable, granted con- 

ermit for general experimen - 
ice, 3,492.5 and 4.7975 ke., 15 w. arene 

KGXZ, Tacoma Field, Pierce Co., Municipal 
Airport, Tacoma, Wash., granted construction 
permit for aviation service 278 kc., 15 w. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., N. Beaumont, 
Calif., granted construction permit, 3,232.5, 
3,242.5, 3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 
5,60.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., 50 w. 

Libby, McNeil & Libby, Moored Tally Scow, 
Alaska, granted construction permit, fixed 
public point-to-point telegraph, 3,190 ke., 3 w. 

KIDA, Seattle Fire Dept., Seattle, Wash., 
granted modification of construction permit 
extending commencement date to Jan. 15, 
1933, and completion date to April 14, 1933. 

Ww6xX: Don’ Lee, Inc., Gardena, Calif., 
grant modification of construction permit 
extending completion date to Nov. 1, 1932. 

KGTH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Salt Lake 
City; KGTJ, Las Vegas, Nev.; KGTI, Salt Lake 
City, granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date. 

W2XL, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
portable, for use within approximately 100 
miles of Ne wYork City, granted general ex- 
perimental license, 23,100, 25,700, 26,000, 27,100, 
34,600, 41,000 ,51,400, 60,000 to 400,000, 401,- 
000 and above kc., 1 kw. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, portable, 
granted tw olicensese, general experimental, 
suns, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000 to 400,000 kc., 0.5 
watts. 

KGSP, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Denver, 
ome. granted license, aviation service 278 kc., 

w 





WPDZ, Police Dept., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
license, policé service, 2,470 ke., 100 w 

WAEH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., granted aviation license, 2,854, 3,005 kc., 
unlimited; 5,77.5 ke., day only, 400 w. Granted 
license, 2,668, 2,672 kc., unlimited, 400 w 

KGSH, Same Co., Pueblo, Colo., granted 
license, frequency 2,720, 2,732, 4,110, ke., un- 
eereea; 6,510, 6,520, 6,530, 8,015 ke., day only; 

w. 

W6XAH, Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, 
Calif., granted experimental visual broadcast- 
ing license, 2,000-2,100 ke., 1 kw. 

Aeronautical Radio Inc., Portable on Brown 
Chain, granted aviation license; 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 
3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 
5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., unlimited, 3,222.5, and 
4,917.5 kc, day only, 50 w. 

KHE, Everett Packing Co., Moored Vessel 
“Mazama” at Herendeen Bay, Alaska, granted 
renewal of fixed public point to point tele- 
graph license, 178 kc., 50 w. 

+ o 
Renewal of licenses: | 

The following stations were granted regular | 
renewal of licenses: WEBR, Buffalo, N. Y., 
WKAV, Laconia, N. H., WMBG, Richmond, 
Va.. KBTM, Paragould, Ark... KFXJ, Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The following stations were granted tem- 
porary licenses ending June 22, 1932: WEBR, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Auxiliary); WJBI, Red Bank, 
N. J., WLCI, Ithaca, N. ¥.. WMBO, Auburn, 
N. Y., and WSIX, Springfield, Tenn. 

WJBY, Gadsden Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Gadsden, Ala., granted temporary license and 
designated application for hearing, to asce: 
tain if station is operating or will be in the 
public interest “rene oe of license. 


granted 


Set for hearing: 

WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Meridian, Miss., requests construction permit 
to move station from Meridian, Miss., to 
Greenville, 8. C. 

WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., requests con- 
struction permit to move station to Green- 
| Ville, S. C., and make changes in equipment. | 
|. WCOC, Mississippi Broadcasting Co., Inc.. 








Meridian, Miss., 
| (Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


EMPLOY Marr conditions in each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia 
are described in reports set forth by the United States Employment Service, 
of the Department of Labor, in its current 
The data comprise ‘ 
employment tendencies, possibilities and development.” 
ment began in full text-in- the issue of May 24 and continues as follows: 


Information Bulletin.” 


Indiana.—Restricted © 
time employment prevailed in many of the 
industries throughout the State during April. 
Establishments that operated on part-time 
schedules with reduced forces included those 
manufacturing automobiles, 
equipment, dresses, plating, lamps, chemicals, 
railway equipment, gypsum, building material, 
furniture, textiles, metal products, cigars, 
gear, rubber goods, steam and hot water radi- 
ators, fire apparatus, paper, radios, patterns, 
glass, nuts and bolts, shirts and coats, farm 
equipment, sewing machines, automobile-ac- 
cessories, iron castings, and certain units of 
the’ iron and steel mills. 

Fairly satisfactory schedules obtained in the 
meat-pé@cking houses, the oil and lead refiner- 
ies, a metal-specialties plant, a carton and 
label factory, a coating mill, electric-refrigera- 
tion plants, flour mills, and lawn-mower fac- 
tories. Although increased activity was noted 
in certain railroad shops, this was offset by 
a@ decrease in others. 

Production and employment in the coal 
mines remained below normal, resulting in a 
a surplus of this class of labor. Federal 
and private projects absorbed a number of 
skilled and unskilled workmen. The emer- 
gency employment comniittees in the various 
cities of the State provided temporary em- 
ployment for several thousand idle workers. 

Contracts for road and bridge construction 
to the value of $786,937 were let during the 
past 30 days, which should soon aid ma- 
terially in relieving the unemployment situa- 
tion. The surplus of labor evident embraced 
practically all classes of labor. The supply 
of farm help was more than sufficient for the 
demand. 

+++ 


Iowa.—There was very little change in the 
employment situation during April, and the 
supply of labor continued in excess of all re- 
quirements. Most of the manufacturing plants 
operated part-time with curtailed forces en- 
gaged, including the woodworking and metal- 
working plants, furniture, farm machinery, 
amd clothing factories, and the cement, gypsum, 
and clay-products plants. Satisfactory sched- 
ules were maintained in the flour mills, meat- 
packing houses, creameries, and plants pro- 
ducing serum. 

The produce houses, soap and Aasket fac- 
tories, wholesale and retail establishments, 
hotels, restaurants, and candy and biscuit fac- 
tories operated with slightly reduced forces. 
Employment in all departments of the rail- 
roads and in the automobile industry re- 
mained far below normal. A recession in pro- 
= and employment was noted in the coal 
mines. 

The pearl-button factories along the Missis- 
mp River operated with about three-fourths 
of their normal forces engaged. Except for the 
erection of several Federal structures, building 
was far below the normal in the various cities 
and towns. Federal work on the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers continued to employ many 
workers. 

About 3,000 men were employed on State 
highway construction during April. Employ- 
ment drives throughout the State resulted in 
part-time employment for many people. There 
was a seasonal increase in the demand for 
farm help, which was readily filled. 


+++ 


Kansas.—Very little change was noted in 
the employment situation during April. Mis- 
cellaneous industries, including bakeries, 
creameries, dairies, small garment factories, 
leather goods, ahd awning and tent plants 
engaged some additional help, but this was 
offset by an increase in unemployment among 
those usually employed in the coal, lead, and 
zinc mines and in the refineries. 


The volume of building was at a low level 
and many craftsmen were idle. The railroad 
shopmen worked on curtailed schedules and 
the maintenance and transportation depart- 
ments also contjnued on part time. Bridge 
and highway construction was resumed in cer- 
tajn sections on contracts amounting..to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. Highway maintenance 
work to cost about $200,000 also absorbed quite 
@ number of men. Few public utility projects 
were reported. Weather conditions during the 
greater part of the month were favorable for 
farm work, but a surplus of this class of 
lakor prevailed. 

+ + 


. 

Kentucky.—Although there was a slight im- 
provement reported in some of the industrial 
centers during April, most of the major in- 
dustries throughout the State maintained cur- 
tailed operations, with the supply of labor 
generally in excess of the demand in prac- 
tically all centers. Operations continu be- 
low normal in most of the iron and steel 

lants and furniture and woodworking estab- 
ishments. 

Production in the bituminous coal industry 
continued far below normal and some addi- 
tional mines were closed, resulting in a large 
surplus of miners. Increased activity was noted 
in the oil fields and several hundred additional 
skilled and unskilled workers were engaged. 
The majority of the brick, tile, glass, and 
clay-products plants were not very active and 
several remained closed. Major building proj- 
ects included Federal structures, school build- 
ings, and a limited number of manufacturing 
plants. 

Many building trades men throughout the 
State remained idle. Highway work included 
road and bridge construction at a cost of 
$4,596,000, affording employment to 5,150 men. 
Employment increases were noted in’ some 
branches of the railroad jndustry; however, 
shop forces were reduced in some instances. 
Unemployment relief programs inaugurated in 
most of the cities provided employment for 
a latge number of people. Some increase was 
reported in the demand for farm help, with 
the supply equal » en. 


Louisiana.—The employment situation im- 
proved somewhat during April. There was 
an increase in the demand for agricultural 
help. The major industries were in opera- 
tion. Several concerns throughout the State 
reported’ building programs to increase pro- 
duction facilities. The salt industry main- 
tained fair operating schedules, one salt 
plant reporting some overtime. Employment 
increases were noted in. some branches of 
the lumber industry. 


.The fish, oyster, and allied establishments 
curtailed activities because of seasonal in- 
fluences. Paper and printing concerns and 
transportation lines maintained satisfactory 
schedules. Oil ‘plants engaged some addi- 
tional help. The moss industry, food-prod- 
ucts concerns, and meat-packing houses op- 
erated on fair levels. A large number of 


miscellaneous plants increased production and’ 


forces. 

A men’s clothing factory reported overtime 
schedules. Building was confined chiefly to 
small commercial improvements and Federal 
projects. Approximate}y 2,000 men were ab- 
sorbed on ee. —s 


Maryland.—-A surplus of labor continued r 


throughout April. Although the majority of 
the manufacturing establishments were in 
operation, quite. a number worked on part- 


Governmental Officials 


Cancel Annual Convention | 


The annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Governmental Officials in Indus- 
try of the United’ States and Canada, 
originally scheduled for Buffalo June 6-9, 
will not be held, according to information 
just received by the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, from 
the ‘secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, Maud Swett, of the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Commission. Due to the eco- 
nomic situation: it was deemed advisable 
to cancel the meeting, Mr. Stewart was 
advised. 

There will be a meeting of the executive 
board of the association at Buffalo June 
3, however, to discuss problems of the 
association, it was stated. 


Standard Rates Favored 


For Ontario Truck Lines | 


At the request of the Ontario Minister 


of Highways, the Automobile Transport | 


Association has framed a standard rate 
schedule for common carrier truck com- 
panies transporting freight over previncial 
highways ‘that virtually is equal to rail 
tariffs, according to a report to the Com- 
merce Department from Trade Commis- 
sioner L. A. France, Toronto. The pro- 
posed rates for short haul distances, (up 
to 25. miles) are approximately the same 
as the railroad schedule, but surcharges 
will increase the rates stightly when desti- 


nations are more than 125 miles from the; 


shipping point. The surcharges depend 
largely upon the commodities transported 


requests consent to voluntary /and the listances involved.— (Department | 


of Commerce.) 


Conditions Affecting Employment Trends 


Produce Traffic | Television Not Yet Perfected, Federal Rulings 


| Declares 


And Possibilities Are Described by States: 


rations and yart-* 


tile, playground | sh 








| 





| 


| Of park; Public Lands. 


| summarized as follows: 


RAILROADS 


ue of “the Industrial Employment 
nt comment on items affecting 
The State-by-State com- 


time schedules with reduced forces. Highway 
construction afforded employment to large 
numbers of men, and new contracts at a 
value of $359,660 were awarded. Slightly cur- 
tailed activity was reported in the railroad 


Ops. 
Some increase was noted in the volume of 
building in severa! sections; however, many 
building-trades men remained idle. Slightly 
curtailed schedules obtained in the iron and 
steel plants and tin-plate milis. Part-time 
schedules prevailed in some of the textile 
mills. Increased seasonal activity was re- 
ported in several of the shoe manufactories. 
Sea-food canning factories operated on sat- 
isfactory schedules. Municipal improvements 
and public-utility work provided employment 
for many skilled and unskilled laborers. In- 
creased activity was reported in the agricui- 
tural areas. The coal mines throughout the 
State continued to operate on a curtailed 


basis. 
> 


Michigan.—A seasonal increase occurred in 
outdoor work, including river traffic and boat 
building, gardening, and the remodeling and 
painting of buildings. Considerable dredging 
was under way. Contracts that have been 
let for a large amount of building will soon 
absorb many idle workers. The sugar-beet 
industry plans extensive operations through- 
out Michigan this Summer. 

Industrial conditions did not show much 
improvement.in April, especially in the au- 
tomobile and automobile-accessory establish- 
ments. Overtime obtained in the automobile- 
body plamMts and tool and die shops, but prac- 
tically all-other plants worked part time with 
curtailed forces. 

Highway construction greatly increased the 
last two weeks of the month and a large 
number of men were engaged. There was 
some demand for farm help, with plenty of 
workers available. The various employment 
committees continued to find work for many 
of the unemployed. 


The review of conditions in other 
States will be printed in the issue of 
May 26. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Pending in Congress 


Changes in Status of Measures 
Classified by Topics 


Agriculture 

Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12249. Hill of Ala. To provide that 
advances under Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act may be made for crop planting 
or crop cultivation during 1932; Banking and 


Currency. 
Aviation 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12248. McLeod. To make unlawful 
transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of stolen aircraft; Judiciary. 


Bridges 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12243. Bachmann. Ohio River, Wells- 
burg, W. Va., bridge; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Constitution 
Bills introduced: * 

H. J. Res. 402. Gibson. 
to Constitution requirin 
stitutional amdmts. to 
Judiciary. 


Proposing amdmt. 
submission of con- 
irect vote of people; 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
. R. 11364. For readjustment of street 
lines and transfer of land for school, park, 
and highway purposes. Reptd. to H. May 23. 


Bills introduced: 

8S. 4736. Capper. To authorize Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Wash. R. R. Co. to extend present 
track connection with navy yard to provide 
adequate railroad facilities in connection with 
development of Buzzards Point; District of 
Columbia. 


Finance 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12245. Huddleston. For fund for 
Fedl. public works in times of business de- 
pression to stabilize and to provide work for 
unemployed; Ways and Means. 





indians 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12244. Hawley. Conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon Court of Claims to determine claims 
of certain Indians in Oreg.; Indian Affairs. 

Monuments 
Changes in status: 

s. . To establish memorial to Theodore 
Roosevelt in Natl. Capital. Passed S. Mar. 2. 
H. May 16. Approved May 21. 
National Defense 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12247. Welch of Calif. To grant to 
Calif. retrocession of jurisdiction over certain 
right of way granted to State over certain 
roads about to be constructed in Presidio of 
San Francisco Military Reservation and Fort 

Baker Military Reservation; Military Affairs. 


Parks 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 12250. Taylor of Tenn. Apprn. for 
purchase from Tenn. Great Smoky Mountains 


Park Comm. topographic map covering part 


- R. 12251. James. For conveyance of 
Portage Entry Lighthouse Reservation and 
bldgs. to Mich. for public-park purposes; In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

. 4727. Barbour. To amend Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act for purpose of 
providing for employment through construc- 
tion of works of natl. character; Banking and 
Currency. 

8. 4737. Cutting. public 
works in times of business depression to 
Stabilize business and provide work for un- 
employed; Commerce. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4735. Hayden. For acceptance of relin- 
quishments by Ariz. and City of Tempe, Ariz., 
to certain tracts of lands granted by. Act of 
Apr. 7, 1930, and to direct Secy. of Interior 
to issue patent to sdid tracts to Salt River 
Valley Water Users’ Assn.; Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

Territories and Possessions 
ronase in wanes: 

. lo ‘© authorize issuance of bonds b: 
St. Thomas, Harbor Board, Virgin Islands, for 
acquisition of dry dock. Passed S. Apr. 25. 
Passed H. May 11. Approved May 23. 


Veterans 
Changes in status: 

8. 2955. 
Act, 1924, 


ow moneee wm Ba Veterans’ 
mended. ASS: . Mar. 10. 
Passed H. May 16. Approved May 21. 

Wild Life 
Bills Jebreduess: 


H. R..12246. Milligan. Providing funds for 
acquisition of areas for use as migratory-bird 


Pund for Fedl. 





sanctuaries; for protection of certain migra- | 
tory birds; for enforcement of Migratory Bird | 
Treaty Act; Agriculture. 


. . . FINANCE 


Credit Banks Cut 
Farm Loan Rates 
To Cooperatives: 


All But One Intermediate 
Institution Reduce Inter- 

. est With Still Further Cut 
In Debenture Charges 


All but one of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks recently have reduced their 
interest rates to cooperative marketing 
associations and institutions offering agri- 
cultural paper, and “prospects are excel- 
lent” for a further reduction soon in de- 
benture rates, which would be reflected 
back to the farmer, according to a state- 
ment in behalf of the intermediate credit: 
banks May 24. The statement follows in 
full text: 

All but one of the Federal intermediate 
credit banks have reduced their interest 
charges recently to farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations and to financing 
institutions offering eligible agricultural 
paper to them for discount, as a result of 
the passage of the Norbeck-Steagall bill 
through Congress and its signature by 
President Hoover, May 20. All but one of 
the banks are charging 4% per cent in- 
terest whereas in March the rate reached 
the unprecedented level of 514 per cent in 
10 of them. 


Eligible for Short-term Loans 


The Norbeck-Steagall bill makes these 
debentures eligible for 15-day loans from 
Federal reserve banks to members of the 
Federal reserve system and will broaden 
the market for these securities and make 
it possible to float them at a lower rate of 
interest. It will now be easy to get cash 
upon them instantly. 

The effect of placing these amendments 
to the Federal Reserve and Agricultural 
Credits Acts upon the statute books was 
felt in the market even before the bill was 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
shortly after the bill passed the House, 
May 16 the early high-interest-rate de- 
bentures were selling at a marked prem- 
ium. More recent issues bore 3 per cent 
interest and prospects are excellent for 
a lower rate of interest in the near future 
which will be reflected in rates charged 
farmers. 


Activities Strengthened 


Although the passage of the Norbeck- 
Steagall bill cured a temporary situation 
in which banks and other big institutions 
sought to keep themselves much more 
liquid than normally and therefore in= 
vested in very ‘iquid securities, the pass- 
age of the bill provides for all time for a 
more desirable debenture. 

The bill further strengthens and broad- 
ens the activities of the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks in that they have 
another source of funds, namely the au- 
thority to sell acceptances of drafts and 
bills of exchange, drawn by farmers’ co- 
operative marketing asseciations. Since 
the acceptance market frequently is lower 
than the debenture market, the banks pe- 
riodically should be able to sell accept- 
ances bearing a lower rate of interest 
than their debentures. 


Farm Credlis Expanded 

This is rather important to these in- 
stittuions since approximately one-half of 
their business is lending to farmers’ co- 
operative marketing associations, taking 
warehouse receipts representing stable 
agricultural commodities stored jin ac- 
ceptable warehouses or shipping docu- 
ments covering staple agricultural com- 
modities. 

The Norbeck-Steagall “Act further per- 
fects the Agricultural Credits Act which 
created the Federal intermediate credit 
banks by amending it to make it possible 
immediately to assess all of the banks to 
take care of any impairment of capital 
of any one of the 12 banks—a mere sim- 
plification of the method delineated in 
the original law. It further strengthens 
the banks by requiring accumulation of 
surplus equal to capital before paying 
earnings into the United States Treasury 
as a franchise tax. 

Other Important Changes 

It also authorizes, with the acquiescence 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board, the 
transfer of funds from one bank to an- 
other for the payment of obligations for: 
which each of the 12 banks is responsible. 

Another rather important change made 
by this act permits Federal reserve banks: 
to discount notes payable to and bearing 
the endorsement of any Federal interme- 
diate credit bank, covering loans or ad- 
vances made by such bank which have a 
maturity at time of discount of not more 
than nine months, when secured by notes, 
drafts or bills of exchange eligible for re- 
discount by Federal reserve banks. 

This means that Federal reserve banks 
may now discount for Federal interme- 
diate credit banks notes payable repre- 
senting direct loans or advances by the 
latter banks to farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations when they have a ma- 
turity of not more than nine months. 


Crude Oil in Montana 
Rises to $1.05 a Barrel 


Helena, Mont., May 24. 
An increased demand for crude oil in 
Montana has sent the price in the north- 
ern fields to $1.05 a barrel, according to 
the State Commissioner of Lands and In- 
vestments, I. M. Brandjord. 
“This is about the highest price com- 
manded for petroleum in the United 
States,” he said. 





Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 
And Reports of Examiners Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on May 24 made public decisions in rate | 
and finance cases, and examiners’ pro- | 
posed reports in rate cases, which are 


Coal: Fourth Section Applications Nos. | 
14444 and 14445.—Anthracite Coal to New | 
England. Applicants authorized, subject to 
conditions shown in the report, to establish 
and maintain rates on buckwheat No. 1 and 
smaller sizes of coal from mines in Penn- 
sylvania to Boston and Brookline, Mass., and 
on anthracite coal trom mines in Pennsyl- 
vania to Woodfords, Me., without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

F. D. No. 9323.—Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company Assumption of 
Obligation and Liability. uthority granted 
to issue and assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $1,445,000 of Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company first-consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds, $662,000 thereof 
to bep ledged with the Railroad Credit Cor- 

oration ag security for a proposed loan; 
$10,000 of Rio Grande woe Sepway 
c any first-trust mortgage per ce 
bende: oF $1,395,000 of Rio Grande West- 
ern Railway Company first-consolidated 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds. 

Examiners’ Reports 


Grain: No. 24188 and Related Cases.—Light 
Grain é& Milling Company _v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Railway. Rates charged on 
carloads of grain and grain products from 
Liberal, s...and from various points 
to Liberaf, there milled, mixed, stored, etc., 
in transit, thence reforwarded to certain 
destinations in New Mexioo, found unrea- 
sonable and in violation of the fourth sec- 
tion Waiver of outstanding wundercharges 
authorized. Reparation awarded. 

Hogs: No, 24938.—Haibach Brothers 


} 
| 





v. ! 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway. Rate on hogs, in single-deck car- 
loads, from Marion, Ohio, to Erie, Pa., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Emery Ore: No. 24619 and Related Cases.— 
Hamilton Emery & Corundum Company % 
Boston & Albany Railroad (The New York 
Central Railroad Company, Lessee). Rates 
on imported emery ore, in carloads, from 
Boston and East Boston, Mass., and New 
York, N. Y¥., and domestic emery ore, in 
carloads, from Peekskill, N. Y., to Chester, * 
Mass., found applicable and not unreasone 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Wool: No. 24481.—Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation v. Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway. Ratings and rates on wool and 
mohair in the grease, in carloads and less 
than carloads. from points in central and 
trunk line freight association territories to 
Boston, Mass., and all points in New Eng- 
land freight association territory taking the 
same rates as Boston, found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 

Watermelons: No. 24548.—H. E. Hall v. At- 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. Rates 
on watermelons, in carloads, from Coolidge 
and Moultrie, Ga., to Kane and Johnstown, 
Pa., found not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. Reparation Genied. 

Wool: No. 24794 and Related Cases.—E. W, 
Briggs & Company v. Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway. Rates on wool, in the 
grease, in carloads, from points in Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Iowa, and Wyoming, to points in Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey. found not unrea- 
sonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaints 
dismissed. 

Coal: No. 23514.—Hall Construction Come 
any v. Louisville & Nashville Railread. 

vidence found insufficient to entitle come 
am to reparation under finding in 178 

C. C. 507, relative to rates on coa) from 
mines in the Birmingham, Ala., group 
Attapulgus, Ga. Complaint dismissed, 
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Unemployment Relief Expenditures 
Said to Disrupt European Budgets 





Largest Item of Expense of Foreign Nations, 
However, Is Debt-service, Dr. Klein 
Asserts in Discussing Problem 





‘Unemployment relief is the factor that 
has been upsetting the balance of Euro- 
pean budgets in the last two years, al- 
though the largest item of expense in the 
typical European budget is debt-service, 
said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, in a recent radio address 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


“The perplexities of budget-balancing 
form a common world-problem—affecting 
all nations—and the success or failure of 
each reacts promptly on all the rest,” Dr. 
Klein declared. “All the efforts in this 
direction, whether at home or abroad, are 
a matter of real, live interest to every| 
ome of us.” | 

The budget situation in Europe varies in 
severity from fgirly satisfactory to desper- 
ate, it was pointed out. Budget-balancing 
efforts in Europe directly affect the values 
of the $3,000,000 in European securities 
held by Americans, said Dr. Klein. His 
address follows in part: ; 

In the countries of Europe the budget- 
maker is indeed fortunate if he can find 
untapped sources of revenue on which to| 
levy new taxes, or if the existing rates 
are not already so high as to preclude a 
further increase. 

Our economist friends have a principle 
that they call “the law of diminishing re-| 
turns.” Applied to taxation, it means that | 
if you make the rates excessively high, 
you are apt to reach a point where the 
returns begin to fall off instead of gettin 
bigger. 

Here in America we hear a good deal of 
talk about “soaking the rich.” But who 
are the rich—or, as some of the once- 
wealthy might be inclined to ask—where 
are they today? 

The European budget-balancer has dis- 
covered, too, that if he makes the tax bur- 
dens too heavy, he is likely to cut further 
into a depleted purchasing power—besides 
threatening the supply of capital neces- 
sary to industry, and dangerously narrow- 
ing the narrow margin on which many 
businesses “carry on.” In increasing taxes, 
therefore, the budget-maker must frankly 
face the question whether his contem- 
plated measures are likely to deepen de- 
pression and seriously weaken the eco- 
nomic foundations of his country. 


| 
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Difficulties in Trying 
To Cut Expenditures 


Instriving to avoid tax increases, it is 
Natural to try to reduce expenditures so 
far as possible. But here again you meet 
various difficulties and contradictions. De- 
pression has a way of increasing govern- |, 
mental responsibilities and calling for cer- 
tain additional expenditures. 

Budget-makers everywhere have run up 
_ @gainst the hard fact that government 

expenditures can not always be cut in 

Y ratio to the decline in private busi- 

ess. Unavoidably, at times, the situation 
works out just the other way around. 
Take crime-control for example: In de- 
pressions, there is more crime, lawlessness, 
disturbance of the peace—and the agencies 
of justice have to spend more to preserve 
tranquillity and protect the citizen. 

. As another typical, though much smaller 
item, take the work of steamboat inspec- 
tion: Hard times deplete the maintenance 
funds of the steamship companies; equip- 
ment is more apt to become antiquated or 
otherwise impaired; Government Officials 
have to work harder to see that travelers 
on the water are properly safeguarded—* 
and that, of course, means more expense. 

Here is sti another instance: When 
business js at a low ebb, and there is an 
ardent, determined struggle for new or- 
ders and broader markets, business men 
naturally make greater and more insistent 
demands for data from the official trade- 
information agencies. 

Most European nations have encountered 
all of these conditions, and they have one 
special example of mounting governmental 
expenses in depression. I mean the re- 
quirements for expenditure to relieve un- 
employment. It is precisely that factor 
which in the past year or two has often 
been ‘responsible for upsetting the balance 
of European budgets. 

Unexpectedly heavy unemployment has} 
necessitated large additiona! expenditure 
Under the relief schemes that are in opera- 
tion in most of the European countries, 
notably in England and Germany. Here, 
then, we find one big charge on govern- 
ment budgets which not only can not well 
be reduced but may even have to be in-| 
creased. | 





{not all 


The largest item of expense in the typi- 
cal European budget is debt-service. Since 
the war, interest and capital payments on 
the tremendously increased debts have 
consumed anywhere from 25 to 40 per 
cent of European revenues. Here is an- 
other and larger expense that cannot be 
materially. reduced without the danger of 
weakening.a country’s credit and impair- 
ing the income of that great proportion of 
its citizens, who have invested in govern- 
ment securities. 


Debt-service as Item 


In European Budgets 

First, let us look at Great Britain. When 
her fiscal year closed at the end of last 
March, she had a surplus of $1,8000,000. 
Not a great surplus, you may say, when 
we set it against a budget that totals well 
over four billion dollars—but in a year 
which the British Chancellor of 
Exchequer described as “one of the grav- 
est in the nation’s history,” its achieve- 


ment was very properly regarded as a} 


cause for congratulation. 

In fact, few recent events have had a 
more generally encouraging effect, not 
only in England but the world over, than 
this balancing of the British national 
budget. But it took some drastic meas- 
ures. For one thing, the basic rate of the 
income tax raised to 25 per cent for nearly 
everybody in the United Kingdom—with 
higher rates for the well-to-do (if any!). 
To get a measure of its meaning, just cut 
a quarter off your own income. And, too, 
in England the dates of collection were 
advanced so that an extra quarter’s tax 
fell within the fiscal year—which sounds 
likje piling it pretty heavy on the poor 
taxpayer’s already overloaded back. 7 

As a result, the income-tax payments 
surpassed the Government’s advance esti- 
mates by more than $70,000,000. That bore 
out, most remarkably, the reputation of 
the Britisher for ability to “stand taxa- 
tion”—with an admirable degree of cheer- 
ful willingness, however hard-pressed he 
may be. 

On the other hand, however, the in- 
heritance taxes in Great Britain—the sums 
exacted when the wealthy die—failed to 
come up to expectations by a similar 
amount. 
preciation of security values. 


Protective Duties 
Adopted by Britain 


The most notable departure from previ- 
ous budget results from the recent adop- 
tion by Britain of general protective duties. 
Incame from these—about $150,000,000— 
is relied upon to show a balance on the 
right side of the ledger when the accounts 
are closed next March. 

Now let us cross the Channel and see 
how money matters have been shaping up 
in France. France, as most of you un- 
doubtedly know, has felt the pinch of re- 
cent lean years less than most European 
countries. I have not the figures, yet, to 
enable me to tell you just how the French 
came out in the fiscal year that ended 
last March 31—but the official forecast 
was for a deficit around $100,000,000, on a 
total of a little over two billions of ex- 
penditures. 

Returns in France from nearly all forms 
of taxation, except customs duties, proved 
disappointing. Increases in tariff rates 
during the year caused revenues from this 
source to exceed the budget estimates by 
about $50,000,000. Please note that Eu- 
ropean tariff increases are being looked 
to for much-needed revenues; they are 
retaliatory against us, by any 
means. 

In its new budget for the current year, 
the French Government points otu that it 
has been able to arrive at a probable bal- 
ance withotu recourse to borrowing or to 
tax increases. 

“A slight recovery in economic activity,” 
says the Minister of the Budget, will 
suffice to assure the revenues anticipated. 
In any case the financial position of 
France is so strong that it is less vitally 
concerned abotu a possible budget deficit 
than many other countries not so for- 
tunately placed. 

Now as to Germany. Probably nowhere 
is the budget situation more dramtic. All 
sorts of heroic measures were adopted last 
year to balance the budget at about §$2,- 
600,000,000. For example, an emergency 
tax even reached whges and incomes as 
low as $17 or $18 a week. 

That is getting dowr into the “lower 





Increase in Population 


Shows Decline 
[Continued f: 


ferent prisons, 


State agencies in charge of such institu- 


tions. ’ 
-The 1931 figures are preliminary and 
subject to correction. 
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with the cooperation of the| Commitments from courts to State and | 


Federal Prisons and reformatories, 1929 to 
1931, and discharge form State and Fed- 
eral prisons and reformatories by method 
of discharge; 1929 to 1931: 
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Tenders for New Issue 
Of Treasury Bills Opened 


Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
nounced May 24 that the tenders for $60,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
bills, dated May 25, 1932, and maturing 
Aug. 24, 1932, which were offered on May 
19, were opened at the Federal reserve 
banks on May 23. | 

The total amount applied for was $334,- 
818,000. The highest bid made was 99.945, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
0.22 per cent on an annual basis. Thé 
lowest bid accepted was 99,927, equivalent 
to an interest rate of about 0.29 per cent 
on an annual basis. The total amount of 
bids accepted was $60,050,000. The aver- 
age rate on a bank discount basis is | 
about 0.29 per cent.—(Department of the 
Treasury.) 








Offers 91-day Bills to Refinance 


Maturing Securities 


Refinancing an issue of $101,400,000 in 
bills which mature June 1, the Treasury 
Department will sell on a discount basis | 
to the highest bidder approximately $100,- | 
000,000 in 91-day bills, Ogden L. Mills, the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, announced 
May 24. 

Tenders for the bills will be accepted | 
| up to 2 o'clock May 27 and will be received | 
by the Federal reserve banks; the issue | 
will be dated June 1 and will mature Au- | 
gust 31, according to the announcement, | 
which follows in full text: 

The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice 
that tenders are invited for Treasury bills to 
the amount of $100,000,000, or thereabouts. 
They will be 91-day bills; and will be sold on a} 
discount basis to the highest bidders. Tend-| 
ers will be received at the Federal reserve 
banks, or the branches thereof, up to 2| 
o'clock p. m., Eastern Standard Time, on | 

| 





| 


Friday, May 27, 1932. Tenders will not be 
received at the Treasury Department, Wash- | 
ington. 

The Treasury ‘bills will be dated June 1, 
1932, and will mature on Aug. 31, 1932, and on 
the maturity date the face amount will be} 
payable without interest. They will be issued 
in bearer form only, and in amounts or de-| 
nominations of $1,000, $10,000, $100,000, $500,- | 
000, and $1,000,000 (maturity value). 

It is urged that tenders be made on the| 
printed forms and forwarded in the special 
envelopes which will be supplied by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks or branches upon applica- 
tion therefor. 

No tenders for an amount less than $1,000 
will be considered. Each tender must be in mul- 
tiples of $1,000. The price offered must be ex- 
pressed on the basis of 100, with not more 
than three decimal places, e. g., 99.125. Frac- 
tions must not be used. 

Tenders will be accepted without cash de- 
posit from incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies and from responsibie and recognized 
dealers in investment securities. Tenders 


| 


from others must be accompanied by a deposit 
of 10 per cent of the face amount of the 
Treasury bills applied for, unless the tenders 
are accompanied by an express guaranty of 
payment by an incorporate@d bank or trust! 
| company. 

Immediately after the closing hour for re- 
ceipt of tenders on May 27, 1932, all tenders 
received at the Federal reserve banks or 
branches thereof up to the closing hour will 
be opened and public announcement of the 
acceptable prices will follow as soon as pos- 
|} sible thereafter, probably on the following 
morning. 

The Secretary of the Treasury expressly re- 
serves the right to reject any or all tenders 
or parts of tenders, and to allot less than 
the amount applied for, and his action in any 
such respect shall be final. Those submitting 
tenders will be advised of the acceptance or 
rejection thereof. Payment at the price of- 
fered for Treasury bills allotted must be made 
at the Federal reserve banks in cash or other 
immediately available funds on June 1, 1932. 

The Treasury bills will be exempt, as to 
principal and interest, and any gain from the 
sale or other disposition thereof will also be 
exempt, from all taxation, except estate and 
inheritance taxes. No loss from the sale or 
other disposition of the Treasury bills shall 
be allowed as a deduction, or otherwise recog- 
nized, for the purposes of any tax now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or any 
of its possessions. 

Treasury Department Circular No. 418, as 
amended, and this notice prescribe the terms 
of the Treasury bills and govern the condi- 
tions of their issue. Copies of the circular 
may be obtained from “any Federal reserve 
bank or branch thereof. 
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brackets” with a vengence! But, judging 
from preliminary figures of the results, 
the Germans did not entirely achieve their 
purpose. A further deficit is reported for 
the year ended ‘ast March—bringing the 
accumulated deficit at that date up to 
$320,000,000. | 

To keep down her foreign obligations, | 
Germany has strictly limited imports—but 
the consequent falling off in the customs| 
duties paid upon imports was one of the 
major factors in causing the German de- 
ficit. The German Government’s new esti- 
mates for the current year are cut about 
27 per cent below last year. 

In Italy, in the current fiscal year, clos- 
ing next month, the Government has had} 
to appropriate $105,000,000 in addition to! 
the original estimates, chiefly for public| 
works to relieve unemployment. 

Partialzy to offset this added outlay, the| 
sales tax and customs duties have been! 
increased—but even so a deficit of about 
$50,000,000 is anticipatec on expenditures 
of something over a billion, and, to cover 
this deficit, that amount has been set aside | 
| from the excess subscriptions received for! 
@ government loan last month. 

Spain, too, has been having its burget-| 
balancing difficulties. ,To make up the 
prospective deficienc the government | 


| 


| 





| fresh or frozen, or prepared or preserved 


U.S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


"May 21. Made Public May 24, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 


INCOMES TAZ 0.00 dvs ccccvseces $652,060.14 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

TUE orice cccceeecenccscecee 981,370.80 
Customs receipts ..........+6. 625,481.41 
Miscellaneous receipts ......... 185,066.09 

Total ordinary receipts ..... $2,443,978.44 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


507,600.00 
472,289,592.78 
$475,241,171.22 





Expenditures 
General expenditures 


$4,573,182.69 









Interest on public debt 273,752.24 | 
Refunds of receifpts .. 76,896.48 | 
Panama Canal ......... <n 80,065.34 | 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

oy es ee eee es re 12,279,287.07 
BE GRROE oo cca cies cd-evierines 12,987.70 | 

WOE ns cvcvccees soenstsetessec $17,270,196.12 | 
Public debt expenditures ..... 381,671.00 | 


457,589,304.10 
$475,241,171.22 


Interest Required on Funds 
Of State in Closed Banks 


Charleston, W. Va., May 24. | 

Attorney General Howard B. Lee has | 
held that the State was entitled to inter- 
est on its money in closed banks from the 
date of closing until the date of final ‘set- 
tlement by receivers. | 
The opinion,-was written after State) 
Treasurer William S. Johnson asked if 
receivers should be required to pay inter- 
est of claims and at what rate, whether 
at the rate usually paid under contracts 
with the State Board of Public Works or 
at 6 per cent a year. | 
“You are advised,” Mr. Lee wrote, “that 
in our opinion receivers of closed banks in 
which State funds are deposited are re- 
quired to pay interest thereon from the 
date of closing until the date of settle- 
ment. The rate of interest thereon should 
be that provided for in the contract be- 
tween the Board of Public Works and the 
bank or banks in question, the rate not 
being less than 2% per cent per annum 
for active and not less than 3 per cent for 


inactive depositories and not at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum.” 


Tariff Inquiry Is Voted 
Into Cost of Crab Meat 


The Senate May 24 without objection 
adopted a resolution (S, Res. 122) direct- 
ing the Tariff Commission to investigate 
the cost of production of crab meat, 


in any manner, including crab paste and 
crab sauce. The resolution came before 
the Senate at the request of Senator 
Goldsborough (Rep.), of Maryland, its 
sponsor. i 


Higher Duty Requested 
On Canned Tuna Fish 


A higher duty on canned tuna fish is 
asked in an application received by the 
Tariff Commission May 23 from the 
Franco-Italian Packing Company, Inc., of 
Terminal Island, Calif., the Commission 
has announced. 


| 
| 
| 


Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


assignment of license to the Greenville News | 
Piedmont Co., Inc. 

WQBC, Delta Broadcasting Co., Inc., Vicks- | 
burg, Miss., requests modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,360 to 880 ke.; in- 
crease power from 500 w. to 1,000 LS., and 
change time from daytime to unlimited. 
(Facilities of WCOC.) 

WBBM, WJBT, WBBM Broadcasting Corp., 
Chicago, Ill., requests modification of license! 
to synchronize with KFAB during certain 
specified hours; and authority to install auto- | 
matic frequency control. | 

KFAB Broadcasting Co., Lincoln, Nebr., Re- 
quests modification of license to synchronize 
with WBBM-WJBT during certain specified 
hours, and authority to install automatic 
frequency control. . 

Renewal of licenses for the following sta- 
tions were set for hearing because their facili- 
ties have been aplied for: WMBR, Tampa, | 
Fla. KFYO, Abilene, Tex and KGIX, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 


| 
| 





Changes Are Announced | 
In Status of State Banks | 


Missouri: 8. L. Cantley, Commissioner of | 
Finance, has announced: Bank of Ashland, 
Ashiand, closed. 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Rens- | 
selaer County Bank and Trust Company, 
Rensselaer, authorization certificate issued. 
Conversion of Rensselaer County Bank. 

Texas: James Shaw, Bank Commissioner, | 
has announced: Farmers State Bank, San 
Benito, closed. 





National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending May 24 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency were: Citizens National Bank of 
Salmon, Idaho, resources, $772,822. 

Baraga County National Bank, L’Anse, 





| floated an internal loan last month. 


Total Male *Female Total Male Male Female —Total discharges Expiration of sentence Paroled———_, 
1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 1931 1930 1929 1931 1930 1929 ‘1931 1930 1929 
wARtMRMMARLOD |, «cs ssc0sscesnnseress . 70.966 68,091 2,875 66,013 62,957 3,056 58,906 55,584 3,322 68,385 61,653 53,006 25,367 24,876 21,192 34,745 29,509 24,138 
wed matories ..... 10,615 10,200 415 9,800 9,447 353 9,734 «9,321 413 10,066 9,152 5818 5106 4,764 4,261 4,643 4,157 1,347 
Zeceral prisons wn Teformatories éaeenees 60,351 57,891 2,460 56,213 53,510 2,703 49,172 46,263 2,909 58,319 52,501 47,188 20,26 20,112 16.931 30,102 25,352 22,791 
. 7 
New England: 313 248 65 216 179 37 235 172 63 267 240 196 54 45 19 172 174 158 | 
Mainfiampshire . 77 7 ia <a Se 2 62 60 2 75 55 a. ge 5 7 74 46 62 | 
Hew er 417 387 30 389 334 55 338 303 35 438 375 355 92 126 57 236 181 243 | 
Bee. ccccsassssesesees <laeee 785 144 472 806 166 776 627 149 963 846 = 835 122 93 39 787 702 703 
TEIERE ,--cccscaccsssecsoesecese 216 193 23 «179 «=—(«163 16 = 165—s«s148 17 171 1427 ~~—«156 52 32 51 109 4112 96 
MEGGMGEA ...ncscesscasecesevoessers 604 454 150 e79 521 158 543 397 146 794 750 672 128 199 186 602 472 425 
Ne wears 
Middle Atlantic: ss dkuitwan ce deh 3,679 3,435 244 «3,349 ~=—-2,973 376 3,005 —s-2.615 390 3,498 2,997 3,203 95 101 109 2,999 2,547. ~—s«2,501 
NN ee eee sschaerhe 1977 1.819 158 1,761 1.590 171 15500 ~—«:1,349 151 2076 14665 1.428 524 445 354 «1.334 991 898 | 
deenenie eat eas oe ea cakbaa 2'572 2,503 69 2.397 2.336 61 2,059 1,998 61 2.414 2/124 2/057 470 472 410 1,709 1,399 1,401 | 
ype aes : 
: | 
ee eet: cecsees 3,511 3,418 93 3,712 3,583 129 3,544 ~—3,204 340 4224 3,831 3,530 190 270 315 3,629 2,760 2,678 
Seperertseessencosecesee® 2'062 2,026 36 1,942 1.908 34 1,606 =«:1.573 33 2093 2.027 1.863 84 59 72 1,735 1.750 1,576 
ene areroses ee 2629 2.485 144 «2,658 = 2.619 39 «-2:509 2.465 44 2411 1891 1.851 326 204 194 1,783 «1.475 1,433 | 
tate jan ee a 3,364 3,364 ee 3,949 3,949 ose 3,301 3,301 oes 3,065 3,909 3,614 262 940 668 2,518 2,791 2,253 | 
wisconsin ee pas 3 1,285 1.211 74 1,258 7,189 69 1,047 969 78 = 1137 857 783 494 446 397 576 358 331 
Was ore Ne iat 1,166 1,136 30 864 839 25 915 882 33 1,046 ~—-:1,032 760 628 593 430 394 401 299 | 
BNDSSOLS «+ 1/047 976 71 976 913 63 156 698 58 911 749 719 477 384 360 377 290 282 | 
Missouri. 2249 © 2,197 52 1,950 1,906 44 1,710 1,674 36 «2,053 «1,644 «1,509 :1,08t ~=:1,247 1,387 75 221 136 | 
REE Vigkcta. ..<.cccceccsess 268 264 4 233 231 2 225 222 3 210 193 206 137 103 96 31 41 39 | 
Ee pe 391 383 8 308 300 8 309 303 6 332 309 267 185 177 170 90 96 82 | 
eae See ccareves 723 670 53 636 575 61 557 517 40 710 583 513 511 434 385 188 136 107 | 
ene yee scadacsteccenbes 1,246 1,146 100 1,545 1,201 344 «=: 1,378 984 304 1,586 1,626 1,577 233 261 254 «1,281 = :1,015 943 | 
“ pees: ck attained diaan tad adine 336 320 16 oe hey pe a ie ee 333 < 325 ee — a 2 Sod 
oo a 2,831 2,690 141 2,899 2,768 i3i 2,297 2,186 iii 2835 ©6615-2911 «= -2,415 2,131 1,809 282 337 309 | 
District of Columbia 475 475 eee eve eae oo sees eco eee 409 ne eR on ‘aus ~ 146 cn eee 
bieh  o..s0+--- 1,419 1,382 37 «1,336 =—«:1,301 35 13204 «111 33° 4545 «(1,128 «= 1,106. ‘1,132 996 889 a te ae 
Weet Virginia . 1388 348 40 1171 1146 25° «(1,061 ~—«*1.044 17 «13111181 944 913 844 700 163 138 76 | 
North Carolina 1591 1.515 76 1,362 1.312 50 1,201 ~=—«1,142 59 11344 1.387 951 844 799 625 175 299 133 | 
South Carolina . 664 607 57 554 504 50 510 432 78 606 458 438 481 374 329 63 50 51 
+ at ee canstaaseprdae. Lk ES 58 «1,042 ~—-1,008 ‘34. (\ g68 8i9 “49 674 674 106 335 351 313 “64 “42 “30 
1: 
oy ROR eeseess 2,461 2,408 53 2,260 ©=—-2,222 38 1,870 =«:1,756 114 «-2,514 2,037 ~=«:1,578 690 903 820 1,551 ‘1,059 684 | 
Tennessee ..--..- 1/652 1,586 66 61,459 —=Ss«i1,416 43 1206 1,164 42 1,664 ~=—-'1,265—s:1,104 716 582 486 593 431 383 | 
oe eee tee ese eee eee eee * ese ere eee eee ere eee see eee eset 
adel ...... aotaee iieuisachinseks ‘ 991 963 28 he 715 379 a oe ; we | 
tt 
West south eee 1,430 ‘1,346 84 «=«:1,266 = 1,162 104 980 928 52 1,505 999 1,082 315 206 203 564 387 516 | 
Louisiana .... 1320 1.270 50 1.070 1,029 41 895 871 24 ~—«:1006 779 828 163 563 106 121 127 173 
Okiahoma ... 2'853 2801 522,137” 2,077 60 2,047 1,972 75 2506 2,446 1,877 1,918 1,826 1,728 251 327 31 
Texas ....-... 3,196 3,139 57 2,607 = s-2,541 66 862,520 ~—s2, 463 57 3.213 3017 2636 2.152 2049 1,742 442 121 29 
a oH . 328 325 3 398 395 3 443 439 4 451 350 307 196 148 2 241 188 271 | 
Idaho .... oe ez Ribs ae ee als 129 129 is va oa 179 Re ed 52 er ro 55 
Wyoming abe i51 wa 135 i35 sy 176 176 aaa i44 162 134 103 126 100 25 25 24 
Colorado ... 2 1,067 ~—-1,054 i 872 852 20 803 788 is 1,118 55 821 70 52 37 939 728 736 
New Mexico ..: ae 370 280 272 8 278 274 4 348 271 224 113 71 60 2 153 118 | 
Arizona ....... 362 354 8 369 363 8 296 291 5 400 411 388 141 68 63 161 254 238 
ube te 217 215 2 223 220 3 201 200 1 208 190 139 100 93 76 160 89 35 
7 pica adapta apron Ra 165 160 5 125 124 i 122 120 2 139 147 137 28 40 51 84 90 73 | 
io —_ 1,227 1,208 19 1,053 ‘1,027 26 «1,055 ~—s«1,024 31 1,193 1,091 ~—«+1,014 32 44 62 1,092 998 861 
y - Oregon 432 462 20 501 478 23 443 438 5 530 438 338 251 213 194 236 193 125 
Sali‘ornia 2,318 2,271 47 2,023 ~=—-:1,975 48 2,027 1,975 522,049 * 1,975 1,793 438 521 484 1,502 1,358 1,174! 


| Mich., resources, $735,770. 


| 
I 








Utility Company 


Seeks Delay on 
Power Program 


Postponement of Year for 
$16,000,000 Project Is 
Asked From Commission 
By Empire System 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was granted discretionary power of this 
kind in the provision authorizing it to 
make rules and regulations not inconsist- 
ent with the Act in order to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. 
Members of the Federal Power Commis- 


sion questioned their legal authority in 


granting an extension of time by with- 
holding the issuance of the license one 
year. Oswald Ryan, Counsel for the Com- 
mission, stated that he was in doubt about 
the power of the Commission arbitrarily to 


delay the issuance, and suggested that | 


such delay might jeopardize the priority 
of the Empire District application by 


| leaving an opening for other applicants to 


petition for a permit or license later. He 
stated that it was clear that if the Com- 


| pany is unable to carry out construction | 


it could reject the license. 


Mr. O’Brien called attention to an ex- 
penditure of $500,000 by the company in 
initiating the project, reviewed the history 
of its relation with the Commission since 
1929 when conditions were favorable for 
the construction of the project, and as- 
serted that delay thus far by the Company 
had been due to its inability to agree to 
the former Commission’s ruling in respect 
to establishing the preliminary costs. 


Financial Position Cited 


The company, Mr. O’Brien and C. B. 
Ellis testified, is not financially unable at 
present to undertake the construction, but 
such an attempt on its part would be un- 
sound as a business enterprise, since the 
company would have to be financed at a 
time when rediscounting rates are so high. 
Mr. O’Brien stated that the actual cost 
of financing the project is now “at least 
200 per cent greater” than when the proj- 
ect was originally contemplated. He said 
the reason the company did not go for- 
ward in 1930 was because the Commission 
ruling as to agreeing upon preliminary 
costs under its order No. 27 (which the 
present Commission suspended in Janu- 
ary, 1932) caused members of the firm to 
fear that bankers and underwriters might 
be “scared off.” 


Both Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Ellis asserted 
that it is in the public interest that the 
delay be granted. Real estate, bridges, 
highways, and similar property are seri- 
ously affected by the outcome of the peti- 
tion. It would be inadvisable, if the com- 
pany should be compelled to start work, 
and unfair to consumers, to load on them 
the carrying charges at this time of a 
$16,000,000 project, they said. At present, 
the company can adequately care for the 
needs of the consumers. The construction 
of the plant is not immediately necessary. 


Resumption of Project 


When asked if the Commission should 
find that a postponement of the license is 
within its power and then grant such an 
extension of time to the applicants 
whether they could start work next year, 
Mr. O’Brien said he doubted if construc- 
tion would be advisable within five years. 


Mr. Ellis said he felt that view was “too 


pessimistic,” as economic conditions prob- 
ably will warrant a much earlier com- 
mencement of construction. 

Evidence was submitted by George E. 
Hayler to shoy the economic unsoundness 
of financing the project this year and it 
was incorporated in the record. 

Members of the Commission stated that 


| they took judicial notice of the prevailing 


economic conditions which might be un- 
favorable to construction at this time, but 
were concerned first with their power to 
grant the delay. 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May 24 


New York, May 24.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the {ollowing: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

BUMENTIA (IGE) os occ cccncconvcvevsees 
Czechoslovakia (crewn) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markKa) 
France (franc) ....... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 










Hungary (pengo) 
DOGAP MEMO) 6 0b 6 v0 s0n cose seeseesosene 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (ZlOty). ......+00. 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) ........ 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) ........ 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ...... 
Mexico (peso) 


Argentina (peso, gold) ... 58.4187 
Brazil (milreis) ......... 7.3270 
eo I ere eer 6.0000 | 
UU BS eee ee 47.5833. | 
Colombia (peso) ....... 59.2400 ! 
MP MEVEE oy ves vccseoBeebes cheuaenks 27.7500 | 





‘Some Nations Show 
Trade Improvement 





Economic Developments Abroa | 
Reviewed for Week 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
no signs of revival in British Malaya, al- 
though automotive sales improved some- 
what last month. Business remains re- 
stricted in the Netherland East Indies, 
with bankruptcies increasing and foreign 
| trade, especially exports, declining. 


Low prices and slack foreign demand 
for the principal money crops of the 
Philippines are keeping business at an 
extremely low level; textile stocks are ac- 
cumulating and there is no improvement 
in automotive sales. The tieing-up of the 
Siamese currency with the pound sterling 
has brought about definitely improved 
sentiment in Siam; slackening rice ex- 
ports, however, caused a decline in total 
trade during April. 


The situation in Australia is distinctly 
better in tone, with a bumper wool clip 
n prospect, failures less numerous, iron 
and steel maintaining increased produc- 
tion, and construction slightly better; real 
improvement, however, is retarded by low 
export prices. Low sugar and pineapple 
priges in Hawaii, combined with small re- 
turns from investments, lower salaries 
and wages, and reduced transpacific trade 
have caused a decline in the volume of 
business at Honolulu. 


German foreign trade returns for April 
reflect the trade restriction policy of vari- 
ous export markets, revealing a continua- 
tion of the drop in export trade, coupled 
with an import increase. The foreign cur- 
rency reserves of the Bank of Poland con- 
tinue to decline, while the treasury’s in- 
debtedness to the bank has increased. 
Hungarian foreign trade during March 
showed a slight increase as compared with 
February, but imports advanced to a 
greater extent than exports; unemploy- 
ment shows a seasonal decline and pro- 
duction of pig iron and iron ore improved 

Latest reports show no gain in business 
activities in Yugoslavia; trade with the 
neighboring countries is rendered difficult 
by the unfavorable economic conditions 
prevailing there. Such gains as have been 
recorded in Canadian business are largely 
due to the advent of more seasonable 
weather; confidence has been increased in 
the Prairie Provinces by sufficiency of 
moisture and low-.seeding costs. 

Better business in some import lines 
and interest manifested in other com- 
modities in Brazil are generally inter- 
preted as indications of a trade revival; 
foreign exchange has remained steady and | 
coffee exports improved last week. | 











STATE BANKING 











Tariff Surtaxes 
Are Advised by 


Japanese Board 





Tokyo Government Is Urged 
In Commission Report to 
Adopt Levies Approximat- 
ing Yen Depreciation 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
paraffine wax 6,00 (free); phosphorus, yel- 
lod, red, or amorphous, 12.00 (free); 
chlorate of potash, 4.20 (free); cabon 
black, 3.40 (1.95); pitch and asphalt and 
manufactures thereof for construction and 
repair of roads, 0.40 (free); asbestos and 
manufactures thereof not otherwise speci- 
fied, yarn, 15.00 (8.25); poard containing 


|rubber, 15.00 (4.05); other, 30.00 (18.80); 


Pig iron, 0.36 (0.10); wire rods, in coils, 
1.30 (18 per cent); wire, coated or not with 
base metals, 25 per cent (18 per cent); 
reed wire, 15 per cent (5 per cent); barbed 
twisted wires, 25 per cent (20 per cent); 
paragon wire, coated or not wtih base 
metals, 25.10 (15 per cent); magnesium 
bars, rods, and pipes, 49.50 (new item); 
safety razor blades, per 100 pieces, 1.00 
(35 per cent); porcelain teeth with metal 
pins, per 100 pieces, combined with preci- 
ous metals, 11.70 (new items); other, 2.00 
(new item); other teeth, 50 per cent (new: 
item) ; 

Automotive Items 


Automobile parts; excluding motive ma- 
chinery, conventional rate to the United 
States, 35 per cent (25 per cent); auto- 
mobile and, motor cycle engines, 35 per 
cent (according to weight); iron rolls and 
rollers, not carved, each weighing more 
than 5,000 kilograms, 2.60 (15 per cent); 


Lumber (other than cedar, hemlock, 
spruce, and larch), including Douglas fir, 
per cubic meter, not exceeding 60 milli- 
meters in thickness, 6.90 (4.55); not ex- 
ceeding 200 millimeters in thickness 5.60 
(3.90); exceeding 200 millimeters in thick- 
ness, 3.40 (2.10); logs and cants, exceeding 
30 centimeters in diameter at smaller end, 
2.50 (1.20); 

Waste or old celluloid, fit only for re- 
manufacturing, 56.00 (20 per cent); watch 
and clock parts; plates, 19.50 (watches 
30 per cent, clocks 35 per cent), balance 
wheels, 18.00 (watches 30 per cent, clocks 
35 per cent), angle levers, 14.00 (watches 
30 per cent, clocks 35 per cent), bridges, 
10.50 (watches 30 per cent, clocks 35 per 
cent), barrels, 8.00 (watches 30 per cent, 
clocks 35 per cent). ~ 

(Yen equal to about 32 cents, U. S., as 
of May 23; kin equivalent to about 1.32 
pounds.) 
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State Authorizes Utility ; 
To Increase Bond Interest 


Madison, Wis., May 24, 
The Wisconsin Power & Light Co. has 
found it impossible to sell $1,000,000 of its 
first lien and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds at 80 per cent of par, and the 
Public Service Commission therefore has 
authorized the company to replace them 
with 6 per cent bonds and sell them at 
not less than 80 per cent of par, accord- 
ing to an order just issued. | ; 
The bonds are to be dated May 1, 1932, 
and are to mature May 1, 1952. They are 
to be callable at not more than $105 per 
$100 bond. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Attractive Franchises 


Available covering distribution of Elec- 
tric Refrigerators and appliances 


in 
large midwestern city. Approximate 
capital requirement fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Box 12, The United States Daily, | 
Washington, D. C. 








GENERAL UTILITIES COMPANY 
NATURAL GAS PROPERTIES 


Serving the following communities will be offered for sale, 
first, through private bids up to May thirty-first and then 
at public offering on May thirty-first: 


Kansas 


Herington 
Council Grove 
White City 
Wilsey 
Delavan 
Lost Springs 
Tampa 
Ramona 
Lincolnville 
Aulne 

Pilsen 


Marion 

Hillsboro 
Peabody 

Florence 

Moline 

Bonner Springs 
DeSoto 

Eudora 

Lake of the Forest 
Garnett 


Missouri 


Liberty 
Avondale 
Smithville 
Plattsburg 


Residences along the 
highway beyond the city 
limits of North Kansas 
City, also served 


All private bids to be sealed, all matters to be subject to 
approval of the Referee in Bankruptcy, at a creditors’ 
meeting to be held on June first at ten o’clock a. m., at the 
office of the Referee in Bankruptcy, 715 Grand Avenue, 
Temple Building. 


. For Particulars Address 


JAMES B. NOURSE 


Trustee in Bankruptcy 


720 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


* Dally ‘Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 


Monday issue. Annual Index-Digest 
separately after March of each year. 


VOL. VII. NO. 71 


Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


published 


Forestating Abandoned Farms 
to Restore Taxable Value + + 





Problem of Wisconsin to Deal Constructively 
with Fourth of State Area Reverted to Public 
Domain Through Delinquency 





By PAUL D. KELLETER 


Director, Department of Conservation, State of Wisconsin 


NY intelligent consideration of a policy 
A or program for Wisconsin land must be 

based upon a practical understanding 
which involves two major considerations: 
First, who owns the land; and, second, to 
what use can that land best be put at pres- 
ent without impairing its future value. 

The first of these criteria offers more of 
a problem in Wisconsin than in most States. 

In Wisconsin there has grown up, without 
most people having sensed it, what Professor 
Hibbard of the College of Agriculture once 
called “a new public domain.” It is a direct 
reversion of the original public domain. 

Originally, all land in Wisconsin was in 
public ownership and because of its inherent 
value, passed into the hands of optimistic 
private owners. Today the new public domain 
is being developed of lands from which most 
of the value has been taken, and which are 

g from the hands of pessimistic pri- 
vate owners to a reluctant public agency. 
++ 

The reason this domain has been develop- 

unsensed by most is because, in Wis- 
consin, lands which revert to public owner- 
ship through tax delinquency revert to the 
ownership of the county rather|than the 
State. This means that rather than having 
one big lump of tax delinquent lands which 
présent a single, gigantic problem to the 
State Government, there is a concentration 
of tax delinquency in the northern and cen- 
tral counties. 

In the aggregate, tax delinquency in Wis- 
consin presents a startling problem. The 
clamor for relief from high taxes makes the 
present a proper time to consider this prob- 
lem which annually is growing more serious. 
The startiing situation is that, because of 
tax delinquency, the burden of carrying more 
than 25 per cent of the total land area of 
Wisconsin must be distributed among re- 
maining tax-paying lands. 

An estimate of tax delinquent lands in 
Wisconsin, based on a recent survey of 16 
northern counties, indicates that there are 
approximately 2,500,000 acres of land to which 
counties have taken tax deed, and more 
than 7,000,000 additional acres in some stage 
of tax delinquency. 

Adding 250,000 acres of national forests, 
nearly 200,000 acres of State forests, 180,000 
actes of trust fund: lands also owned by the 
State, and 500,000 acres in Indian reserva- 
tions, brings the gross total from whieh no 
taxes are received to nearly 11,000,000 acres. 

Wisconsin has a total acreage of less 
than 36,000,000. In all there is nearly one- 
third of the gross land area of the State 








State Obligation 


to Dependent 
Children 
By 
=r Calvert L. Estill 
Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, State 
of West Virginia. 
R many years, the State of West Vir- 
ginia has relied on private donations for 
the care of its dependent children, the 
donations being in the form of foster homes 
and care, food and clothing, books, and op- 
portunities. 

It is a travesty of Government that these 
wards of the great State of West Virginia 
should be dependent for their daily bread 
on the generosity of a few of our big-hearted 
citizens. It is time for the State to face 
this situation courageously and make ade- 
quate provision for abandoned, helpless, 
Nomeless children whose only parent is the 
State. 

These wards are normal boys and girls, 
normal mentally, normal physically; many 
of them of good breeding and birth, of good 
family background; many of them of keen, 
native intelligence with the will and the 
ability to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity offered. They are just such boys and 
girls as ours would be if our families were 
smashed by death or disaster. 

We should think of our own children in 
like case, for that might be their fate. We 
must take care of them. It is not fair to 
them, it is not fair to us, to fail them in 
their hour of need. 

In considering this phase of our social 
problem, we find another movement start- 
ing which has for its objective the center- 
ing of at least as much attention on our 
unfortunate normal children as we shower. 
on our unfortunate abnormal children, the 
mental and physical cripples who can not 
be helped by human means but upon whom, 
nevertheless, we continue to spend time and 
money and devotion. 

I begrudge not one thing that is done for 
them, not one cent that is spent on them, 
but I do feel that we should not devote our- 
selves and our means to them to the ex- 
clusion of normal boys and girls whose paths 
line out over stony, sterile fields. 

For the physically handicapped children 
who can be helped by human means, we are 
doing everything within the limits of our 
resources. As part of our program of re- 
habilitation, the West Virginia Department 
of Public Welfare iast year initiated and 
financed an educational unit for the children 
receiving treatment in the hospitals in this 
vicinity. The Department employed two full- 
time; teachers, and bought books and equip- 
ment for classroom and bedside instruction, 
and materials for vocational training. The 
Board of Education of the City of Hunting- 

. ton generously cooperated with us by fur- 
nishing some school supplies. 

There are many people who are taking an 
active part in the rehabilitation of our crip- 
pled children. In the professional class, the 
medical men of the State, and particularly 
the orthopedists, the nurses, hospitals, public 
health officers and nurses; and in the lay 
class, many civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions, hospital guilds, and a large number 
of inspired individuals, have given gener- 
ously of their time, services, money and devo- 


In social work, as in other worth-while 
things, we must go steadily forward. West 
Virginia has done some good social work, but 
we must continually improve. 


which at present is not contributing by taxa- 
tion to the support of local government. 

However, it is not quite fair to include 
trust fund lands and Indian reservations in 
this categérys Neither of these has ever been 
on the tax roll. 

But the aggregate in trust fund lands and 
Indian reservations is relatively small. Tax 
delinquency has removed more than one- 
fourth of the total land area of the State 
from the productive tax rolls. 

+ + 

Except for the areas purchased by the 
State for State forests, and by the Federal 
Government for national forests, most of 
these tax delinquent lands remain in the 
ownership of the county. This means that 
the restoration of these lands to usefulness 
is primarily a county problem rather than 
a State problem. 

This statement should not be construed as 
an effort to shift or evade responsibility, but 
rather to explain the true situation. The 
State has a very direct interest in all the 
lands within its borders; but a State land 
policy must vary in accordance with the 
ownership of the lands. 


® The other general criterion upon which a 


State land policy and program must be based, 
as to what use these lands can best be put 
at present, without impairing their future 
value, can be answered briefly with regard 
to the bulk of publicly owned land in Wis- 
consin. 

The original wealth of these lands was in 
forests and forest products. The forests were 
destroyed under the mistaken notion that 
the plow would follow theyx. 

Most of the publicly owned lands in Wis- 
consin are not suited or not needed for agri- 
culture. The obvious answer to the problem 
is that the lands should be put to their orig- 
inal use of raising forests. 

There is a varying scale of value, present 
and potential, in all lands. In a problem 
as large as this restoration of Wisconsin’s 
idle acres, there must be some picking and 
choosing as to which classes of land in 
which sections of the State will be consid- 
ered first. 

All lands will be considered in the pro- 
gram. The Conservation Department can not 
concur in the recently expressed opinion of 
ah eminent Federal research director that 
5,000,000 or more acres of Wisconsin’s land 
had best be abandoned. We can not concur 
in any opinion that such a considerable pro- 
portion of our acreage is worthless and should 
be abandoned. . 

It is the duty of the State of Wisconsin 
so to develop all land within its borders that 
none of it~#ill remain idle and, as such, a 
total burden on other tax-producing lands. 

With this in mind, I shall consider a pol- 
icy for the future in terms of a program of 
the present. I shall discuss not only what 
ought to be done, but what is being done, 
and we shall then consider whether the pro- 
gram which has taken such great forward 
strides in the last six months is a proper 
solution for this tremendous problem which 
faces us. 

++ 

The year 1932 finds the members of the 
Conservation Department in a happy frame 
of mind, and particularly optimistic for the 
future development of the forestry program 
for the State. , 

This comes about through the crystalliza- 
tion of public opinion into aggressive support 
for a state-wide and broad-gauged ‘forestry 
program of action, accompanied by funds in 
amounts not equalled before. 

In saying this I am not unmindful of the 
challenge that goes with it. Every effort is 
being made to the end that the year 1932 
will set an important landmark in the under- 
taking of this Department in the develop- 
ment of a land-use program. 

The w6rk scheduled for 1932 is built on 
the experiences of preceding years, with full 
realization that progress and success in the 
future is measured by the effectiveness of 
what is done in 1932. 

Definite objectives and continuity of pro- 
gram are essential for the success of such 
program and every effort has been put for- 
ward to the end that the current year’s work 
forms a proper link in the proposed chain 
of developments. 

It is further hoped that there has been a 
definite breaking away from a past marked 
by indecision, faltering steps, and absence of 
clearly defined objectives. 

In linking the period of inaction and inde- 
cision with a program for future action to 
attain a definite goal, a brief review seems 
necessary. 

The legislative act creating this Depart- 
ment states the purpose to be “to provide an 
adequate and flexible system for the pro- 
tection and use of forests, fish and game, 
lakes, streams, plant life, flowers and other 
outdoor resources.” 

++ 

In cooperation with other qualified agencies 
of the State, this Department is organized 
and prepared to take up its share of the re- 
sponsibility had by the entire State looking 
to the use of lands, with particular emphasis 
on its own part in the problem of forest pro- 
tection, development and management. 

Such a review is not altogether a pleasant 
contemplation except for the very important 
fact that Wisconsin seems at last to have 
emerged, and stands ready to move “for- 
ward.” 

Early legislation dealing with State for- 
ests approached the problem from the pro- 
tection merely against theft. There was no 
evidenced interest in real protection nor de- 
velopment, nor management. 

This state of mind was not peculiar to this 
State, but merely indicative of the public 
approach to and regard for all timber re- 
sources in the several States. 

In 1903 a State Department of Forestry 
was formed, and provision made for the pur- 
chase of forest lands for forest reserve pur- 
poses. Of interest here is the fact that less 
than six years previously the Legislature had 
directed the sale of 50,000 acres of virgin 

timber land within the State park in north- 
ern Wisconsin. 

Considerable of that virgin timber land so 
sold was -subsequently repurchased by the 
State as cut-over lands: 

In 1905 a State forester was employed. 
Subsequent events showed unfortunately 
that such action was too much in advance 
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Topical Survey of the Federal: Government 





PROPERTIES AND USES 
OF NATURAL GAS 


Investigation and Analysis Services Conducted by Bureau 
of Standards as Aid to Producers and Distributors 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


helium, 





By E. R. WEAVER 


Chief, Gas Chemistry Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


O DISTINCT portion of the work of 

the Bureau of Standards is devoted 

to natural gas, and among the many 
hundreds of the Bureau’s publications 
only one of recent date and two or three 
which are obsolete and out of print deal 
primarily with natural gas. 

+ + 

This is the result of the Division of 
Labor among the bureaus of the Govern- 
ment, which assigns to the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines the 
important subjects of the occurrence and 
commercial production of natural gas 
and much of the technology of its distri- 
bution and utilization. 

Nevertheless, this important fuel is in- 
volved in many branches of the activities 
of the Bureau of Standards, and a large 
amount of information is available in 
the Bureau’s publications which should 
be of direct value to those engaged in 
the natural gas industry. 

The Bureau’s work includes such sub- 
jects as the analysis and the measure- 
ment of gases, the measurement of heat- 
ing values, the conditions of gas supply 
which result in safe, economical und 
satisfactory service to the users. che de- 
sign and adjustment of gas-burning ap- 
pliances, the corrosion of underground 
piping and its prevention, and the prop- 
erties and uses of a wide variety of 
materials and methods of construction 
which find application in the*® natural 
gas industry as in other engineering 
fields. 

++ 

Recent work in gas analysis has in- 
cluded a study of the methods of. separat- 
ing and determining gases by liquefac- 
tion and fractional distillation, and the 
development of improved apparatus for 
manipulating and handling gases under- 
going analysis in the laboratory. Publi- 
cations on this subject include, Research 
Paper No. 75, “The Accurate Determina- 
tion of the Gasoline Content of Natural 
Gas and the Analytical Separation of 
Natural Gases by Fractional Isothermal 
Distillation,” and Research Paper No. 
266, “An Improved Apparatus and 
Method for the Analysis of Gas Mix- 
tures by Combustion and Absorption.” 

The. work of this Bureau on gas meas- 
urement is partially covered by Circular 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 26, Mr. Weaver continues his discussion of the work 
of the Bureau of Standards as it relates to natural gas. 


No. 309, “Gas Measuring Instruments,” 
Research Paper No. 49, “Discharge Co- 
efficients of Square Edged Oirfices for 
Measuring the Flow of Air,” and Re- 
search Paper No. 335, “Experiments on 
the Metering of Large Volumes of Air.” 
The two research papers give informa- 
tion on orifice meters and are of particu- 
lar interest to the natural gas industry. 


+ + 

Another paper of interest to the nat- 
ural gas industry is Research Paper No. 
170, “An Apparatus and Method of De-. 
termining the Compressibility of a Gas 
and the Correction for SupercOmpressi- 
bility.” 

Since natural gas is used elmost ex- 
clusively as a fuel, the measurement of 
the heat that can be produced by burn- 
ing a given volume of the gas is as im- 
portant in determining its value as is 
the measurement of the volume. The 
calorimetry of natural gas does not differ 
essentially from that of other fuel gases, 
which is the subject of Technologic 
Paper No. 36, “Industrial Gas Calo- 
rimetry.” 

The essential operating directions and 
tables for the use of a flow calorimeter 
are included in Circular No. 65, “Gas 
Calorimeter Tables.” Complete direc- 
tions for determining the heating values 
of gases are also included in‘ Circular 
No. 48, “Standard Methods of Gas Test- 
ing,” which is now being revised. A re- 
search paper of the Bureau, “The 
Thomas Recording Gas Calorimeter,” 
which discusses a recently introduced 
and important type of instrument, is in 
press. 

++ 

The character of service which a com- 
pany distributing fuel gas as a public 
utility can and should render to its cus- 
tomers is discussed in Circular No. 32, 
“Standards for Gas Service,” which is 
now undergoing revision. This circular 
discusses the heating value and com- 
position of the gas supplied, the pres- 
sure under which it is delivered, meter- 
ing, and the relations between a gas 
company and its customers. 

Former editions of this circular have 
given but little attention to natural gas. 
It. is proposed to remedy this defect in 
the forthcoming edition. 






Reciprocal Insurance in California 
System of Exchange of Contracts Explained 


By SAMUEL H. 


BECKETT 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner, State of California 


7 successful management and control of 
. the insurance business Gepends on the 
confidence of the policyholders in the 
company and their agents. Such confidence 
can best be established by conscientious and 
painstaking services. This service makes 
satisfied policyholders and satisfied policy- 
holders are the agents’ greatest asset. 
Agents and brokers should understand and 
be able to honestly and clearly point out 


_ the fundamental differences between stock, 


mutual and reciprocal or interinsurance pol- 
‘cies or contracts. 

There are differences in the grade of in- 
surance offered. Some of it is of the best 
quality, some “good,” some “fair.” Con- 
cerns that sell “cheap insurance” will some- 
time or other come to grief. No institution 
can continue selling goods below cost. 

Insurance companies or associations render 
a@ necessary valuable service to the insuring 
public, and for this service the public quite 
naturally pays the premium, Certainly the 
insuring public is entitled to receive service 
and protection for every dollar paid. Like- 
wise, every dollar collected by the insurance 
companies ‘should be expended in payment 
of a service actually rendered from which 
the policyholders will benefit. 

Insurance commissioners throughout the 
0 Is 
of public opinion, and so the essential sup- 
port was lacking when the forester began to 
function. 

In 1915 the decision of the Supreme Court 
sounded the death knell for the steps taken 
up to that time. 

In 1919 the first forest protection districts 
were established covering an area of approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres. 

In 1924, by constitutional amendment, the 
people of Wisconsin removed the barrier to 
a forestry program found by the Supreme 
Court in 1915, and since that date there has 
been a succession of constructive legislative 
enactments. 

This record includes the creation, in 1927, 
of the present six-man Conservation Com- 
mission which continues the consolidation 
made in 4915 of the forestry, park, fish, game, 
and the protective agéncies; the enactment 
of a forest crop tax law and similar steps 
that will be set forth in detail as the 1932 
program is unfolded. 

The detailed program for 1932 comprises: 
(1) Forest protection; (2) establishment of 
public forests; (3) the cooperative. develop- 
ment and mfnagement of private and county 
forests made posgible by the provisions of the 
forest crop law; (4) planting; and (5) edu- 
cation: 

At this time we find available for general 
forestry purposes an annual appropriation of 
$600,000 and a special fund of $500,000 for 
forest protection, as a part of the relief pro- 
gram just recently enacted. 

Mr. Kelletez will conclude his discus- 
sion of Wisconsin’s land policy pro- 
gram in the issue of May 26. 





Nation are untiring in their efforts to see 
that the interests of the insuring public are 
properly safeguarded, in so far as the laws 
of the respective States permit, although ad- 
mittedly the laws are woefully weak regard- 
ing certain types of insurance. 

There have been many inquiries and con- 
siderable discussion as to what are “recipro- 
cal” or “interinsurance” exchanges. This 
type of insurer is neither a stock nor a mutual 
corporation. 

Reciprocal or interinsurance exchanges are 
authorized and regulated under the statutes 
of California of 1921, page 1599. By that 
act “individuals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions of this State * * *,” designated “sub- 
scribers,” are authorized to exchange recipro- 
cal contracts with each other providing in- 
surance among themselves. It is also pro- 
vided that the organization under which the 
subscribers exchange their contracts is to 
be called a reciprocal or interinsurance ex- 
change. 

This exchange of insurance contract is ef- 
fected by the subscribers through an attor- 
ney-in-fact, authorized to act for each sub- 
scriber under a power ot attorney. The entire 
relationship of the subscribers is defined by 
the power of attorney .nd the insurance con- 
tract, which amouat to ome agreement. These 
are the basic documents in such an organiza- 
tion, since they define and limit the authority 
of the attorney-in-fact, and also define the 
rights and obligations of the subscriber. 

The law gives the right to fix the con- 
tingent liability of the subscriber for the 
payment of losses in excess of available cash 
funds in the possession of the exchange, and 
this may be done by the power of attorney 
and insurance contract. Usually, the sub- 
scriber gives the attorney-in-fact full ‘au- 
thority to act for him in all matters per- 
taining to the operation ’of the exchange and 
to conduct the insurance business engaged in 
by the members. Also, it is usual for such 
contract to‘ provide that the funds of each 
member shall be separate, and that no sev- 
eral liability, is assumed. 

The law further permits the. contract to 
provide for the exercise of any right reserved 
to the subscribers directly or through a 
board selected under rules and regulations 
as' the subscribers may adopt. It is common 
for such organization to have an advisory 
board composed of subscribers, which shall 
have supervision over the finances of the 
exchange in accordance with the agreements 
entered into. The management of the ex- 
change is placed in the hands of the attorney- 
in-fact, who is paid a compensation as fixed 
by the contracts, usually a percentage on the 
business handled. 

‘Buch exchanges are financed solely from 
the deposits made by the subscribers, some- 
times called “premium deposits,” a propor- 
tionate share of all losses and expenses be- 

ing charged to each policy while it is in 
force, an individual account being kept with 
each subscriber. 
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Modification of School Studies and Reorgan- 
ization of Administrative System Proposed 
to Meet Conditions in Iowa 





' By MISS AGNES SAMUELSON 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Iowa 


VER since the beginning of Iowa’s politi- 
E cal existence as a State the establishment, 

control, and support of our public schools 
has been delegated to the people, subject to 
such provisions as legislatures have pre- 
scribed. 

By vote of the people in the 4,871 school 
districts of the State a total of nearly 12,000 
school buildings have been erected, housing 
a vast army of 555,000 school children taught 
by 26,000 teachers. The responsibility for 
erecting these buildings, organizing and ,con- 
trolling the schools, employing teachers, and 
levying taxes to support the schools falls 
upon the school boards. 

Collectively, the school officers, numbering 
30,889, form one of the most important bodies 
of public servants in our State Government. 
They serve without pay, giving their time 
without reward other than the sense of duty 
well performed. 


y 

At no time has the responsibility facing the 
schools been as serious as now. The eco- 
nomic conditions are bringing conflicting de- 
mands upon the schools. On the one hand 
are new calls for additional educational serv- 
ices; on the other, insistent demands for re- 
ductions in expenditures. . 

To safeguard the right of every Iowa child 
to an education and at the sanie time to keep 
the costs from becoming burdensome is no 
easy task in these times when the ability of 
property to support public institutions is de- 
clining. These purposes. are joined together 
and are as inseparable as the Siamese twins. 

People are anxious for such economies to 
be made as will not cripple the schools or 
set back the program which it has taken all 
the years to gain. They do not want the 
children of these times to be short changed 
educationally. ‘They desire to preserve for 
the children all the essentials that the schools 
now offer and at the same time find ways 
and means of affording the expected tax 
relief. 

There is plenty of evidence on file in the 
Department of Public Instruction showing 
that school authorities have made substan- 
tial savings and are still at work on the prob- 
lem. No unit of Government is undergoing 
more careful scrutiny in the effort to lop off 
unproved and unnecessary items. 

The crisis is bringing the whole school sys- 
tem under the microscope. In so far as this 
will focus intelligent attention upon the real 
issues disclosed, instead of the petty ‘things 
around the fringe, it is an encouraging sign. 

Since there is a limit beyond which further 
drastic reductions can not be madé¢ without 
denying children their educational rights, 
the people may find it necessary to look to 
the Legislature for a change in the methods 
of supporting public schools. It may take 
new forms of revenue in order to relieve the 
burden on property and to hold the present 
efficiency of our schools. 

Meanwhile the school boards must continue 
to wrestle with conditions as they are and 
to do the best they can to discharge their 
dual responsibility as public servants in con- 
serving public funds and as custodians of 
the educational interests of the young gen- 
eration in preserving the instruction. 

+ + 

How can school officials reduce costs with- 
out lowering standards? Last Spring the 
State Department of Public Instruction sent 
out some material dealing with economical 
considerations in schcol efficiency. They were 
organized under three headings: Those re- 
quiring no change in present status of the 
districts; those requiring reorganization or 
readjustments; and those necessitating legis- 
lation or vote of the people. 

Recommendations for reduction made on 
a state-wide basis are not apt to appli- 
cable to all districts because. of e wide 
variations in size, mileage, taxable property 
back of an individual child and other factors. 

But there is one basic principle which 
should be heeded in every community. When 
the community decides what type of organ- 
ization to maintain, the next thing is to 
limit the educational program to the financial 
ability to support it. 

This may mean 8 grades instead of 10, 
or 10 instead of 12; walking quite a distance 
to school instead of receiving an allowance 
by the rd for transporting themselves to 
school; Elimination of small classes or cer- 
tain subjects and activities, and otherwise 
subjecting personal desires and convenience 
to public welfare. 

Can such subjects as agriculture, manual 
training, home economics, music, and physi- 
cal education be eliminated? The Iowa law 
prescribes that certain subjects be taught in 
the schools. They are reading, writing, spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, physi- 
ology, United States history, history of Iowa, 
and the principles of American Government. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
recommended that the smaller schools alter- 
nate the courses in home economics, manual 
training, and agriculture by years. This 
makes the work easier to arrange, reduces 

the cost, and at the same’ time gives each 
pupil an opportunity to pursue these courses 
in classes large enough to warrant their being 


offered. These subjects are optional 
districts. : een 


+ 

Otherwise the school board determines what : 
subjects shall be taught in addition to those 
required by statute or added by the voters 
at the annual meeting. The Department: of 
Public Instruction recommends suggestive 
courses for high school authorities in organ- 
izing.the program of studies. . : 

Can athletics, declamatory, music an 
other contests be left out of the school? 
If the local schcol authorities establish an 
athletic program or any of the other so-called 
extracurricular activities—if they hire 4 
coach or a band and orchestra leader, for 
example—it is the act of the board and done 
because the patrons desire it to be done, are 
willing to support these activities and want 
their children to participate in them. 

The same is true of debating, music festi- 
vals, declamatory contests and the like. Par- 
ticipation is voluntary and predicated upon 
values to be received. Most of the schools 
can show these activities to be self-support- 
ing. They are not under the direction of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

The schools of the State have effected vol- 
untary organizations among themselves for 
the purpose of establishing uniform regula- 


tions to govern the competition. It is within 
the power of the people to continue,or dis- 
continue these activities as they see to do 
through their local school boards. Some peo- 
ple do not sanction them at all, while others 
insist they are the best things in school 
life wHen it comes to the development of 
traits of success and citizenship. 


What curbs or restrictions are there on the 
power of the boards? They transact the 
business of the school, determine where chil- 
dren will attend, what schools shall be main- 
tained, how many and what teachers shall 
be employed, how much shall be levied to 
meet the expenditures, what subject and ac- 
tivities Shall be offered, and what the pol- 
icies and regulations shall be. They are the 
board of directors for the corporation. 

There is a curb as to expenditures. The 
law providés the maximum amount that can 
be levied per child to be $70 to $100, depend- 
ing upon the type of organization. It also 
provides the minimum amount that can be 
paid teachers. It requires 15 cents per pupil 
to be spent each year for library purposes 


and establishes eight months as the minimum 
legal term, 


++ 
The Department of Public Instruction is 
empowered to set up standards for approv- 
ing schools for State-aid and tuition pur- 
poses. Any study of present standards will 
show they are low and should be raised, espe- 
cially when it comes to teacher qualifications. 
We believe that the school can.be no better 
than the quality of its teaching. The stand- 
ards must of necessity be minimum and most 

districts go beyond them. 


How are the schools of the State sup- 
ported? Just as control is decentralized, so 
is support. Ninety-five per cent of the cost 
of the local schools has to be borne by direct 
local property taxation. It is 57 per cent 
for the county and 69 per cent for the State. 
Is not that the crux of the whole matter? 


The schools are at the cross-roads. They 
belong to the people; the people pay the bill. 
For that reason they must decide the way 


to take. We have faith that th 
wi be stone, eir decision 
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HILE the State Motor Vehicle Depart- 

ment exists to serve the citizens of New 

Jersey in every reasonable way, there is 
one service that is asked of it on a consid- 
erable scale which it can not give. That is 
the one involved in keeping up with motor 
vehicle owners as they move from one address 
to another. 


It is a huge “address book” that exists in 
the records of the Department. It contains 
close to 1,000,000 names and considerable other 
information. It is vitally important that all 
of the records be absolutely accurate to keep 
the administrative expense at a minimum, 
to avoid delay and fnconvenience, and to 
permit the Department to perform its serv- 
ices most effectively. 


The Motor Vehicle Act of New Jersey as- 
signs to the automobile owner a “duty” to 
cooperate in the effort to keep these records 
straight. The provision of the act covering 
the point reads: 


“It shall be the duty of the registered owner 
of every motor vehicle and of every licensed 
operator to notify the Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles, in writing, of any change 
in his or her place of residence within one 
week after said change is made; any person 
failing to notify the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles of such change in his or her place 
of residence shall be subject to a penalty of 
not more than $10.” 


Unfortunately, in spite of the penalty, the 
duty is one which thousands are inclined to 
‘perform in the most slipshod fashion. The 
result is that when it is time to issue new 
registrations, renew operator's permits or deal 
with almost 1,000,000 individuals in one way 
or another with: reference to their motoring 
citizenship, there is delay, inconvenience, and 
added cost all around. 


Failure to notify the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment of a change of address is one of 
those acts of omission, Tather than commis- 
sion, for which one is reluctant to invoke a 
penalty. Every State has the same. problem, 
and no doubt the added cost of administra- 
tion involved could be paid if a rigorous 
campaign of fining offenders were to be 
prosecuted. The average case, however, does 
not seem to justify such a course and offi- 
cials naturally are reluctant to pursue it. 
There should be sufficient cooperation be- 
tween the Motor Vehicle Department and 
those it serves to make that unpopular pol- 
icy unnecessary. 

When an individual changes his place of 
residence he usually notifies the post-office 
authorities of. that fact at once. Also, he 
notifies his friends, particularly those with 
whom he corresponds. Why should he not 
include the Motor Vehicle Department on 
the list? 


Only two things are necessary in such a 
notification: The: name, together with the 
old address and the new one. 

We now are approaching one of the tradi- 
tional seasons when many will change their 
place of residence. These occur during the 
Spring and Fall. ‘Thousands will move to 
new addresses before they get their new 
registration plates and before their operator’s 
permits are up for renewal. They will aid 
themselves and the State by performing the 
“duty” assigned to them in giving notice of 
such change. 

In the individual’s case, it may seem a 
small thing. When it comes. to dealing with 
hundreds of thousands of individuals—as the 
Motor Vehicle Department does—it is quite 
another matter. 


















































